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PREFACE. 



If it be trae that a Preface is either an apo- 
logy or a protest, the one I am now writing 
is certainly no exception to the rule ; for of 
the many shortcomings of the Tale now 
offered to the Public I am painfully con- 
scious, whilst of the motives which induced 
me to place it under the fire of criticism, I 
feel that some short explanation is neces- 
sary. 

It is no new thing to those who observe^ 
and scarcely so to even those who do not, that 
a terrible moral malady is eating like a 
canker into the heart of our modem society. 
Time was — and that almost in the memory 
of the youngest (reasoning) inhabitant — when 
the English girl was looked upon, both 
abroad and at home, as the type of all that 
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was pure and innocent ; but things are al- 
tered now, and it is to England that has 
fallen the unenviable privilege of presenting 
to the world that baneful type of all that is 
unnatural and mischievous — yclept *a fast 
young lady.' 

For the production of this rapidly-increas- 
ing class who is accountable? Is it the 
parents who neglect, or turn over their re- 
sponsibilities to others, or is it the no longer 
chivalrous gentlemen of the nineteenth cen-> 
tury, whose ^ love-making ' is made cl brtde 
pov/rpointy and who scruple so little to blight 
the characters of those whose purity of heart 
and feeling they have done their utmost to 
undermine ? 

If, with the purpose of pointing out some of 
the fatal consequences of the evil we are con- 
sidering, I have brought again to the light of 
recollection a shadowy vision of two past, 
but as yet undiscovered crimes, I must cite 
in my defence that those crimes are in some 
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sort signs of the Times in which we live ; 
and also may venture to remind the reader 
of the fact that all which trenches on either 
the mysterious or the horrible, has for the 
present generation an apparently irresistible 
attraction. I would fain hope, despite the 
objections so often raised against ^novels 
written with a purpose,' that by the examples 
given in the following pages, I may have suc- 
ceeded in causing some thoughtless ones 
to think seriously on the dangerous course 
they are pursuing ; and if that be the case, 
I shall not have exposed myself to the peril 
of being critic-bitten in vain. There must 
be some, even among ^ the young men of the 
day,' who are capable of taking shame to 
themselves, in the conviction that it is not a 
little owing to thdr ofibnces against morality, 
good taste, and good feeling, that so many of 
our young countrjnvomen are now being held 
up to society as examples to be shunned ; for 
did the * fast men ' of the world not demon- 
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strate that they are incapable of being 
amused by anything but objectionable * chafl^' 
or interested in any conversation that savours 
not of dovhle erUendrey it is possible that their 
wives and sisters might not be driven to so 
close an imitation of a class, of which — as a 
rule — ^the ladies of the last generation knew 
happily little. 

* When things come to the worst they 
must mend/ so says the proverb, and of its 
truth we would gladly hope, in the case of 
this fell disease to find a fresh example. It 
is possible that, before the close of this 
proudly-spoken-of century the work of re- 
generation will have begun ; and that some 
other humble author, perhaps yet unborn, 
may (whilst recording the errors of a society, 
the members of which will then be slum- 
bering in the grave) have the f5ar pleasanter 
duty of inscribing on his title-page that 

* Such Things were.' 



SUCH THINGS ARE. 



CHAPTER I. 



* Ah ! that deceit should steal sach gentle shapes, 
And with a virtuous visor hide deep vice.' 

Shakspeabe. 

On a bleak and rocky shore on the northern 
coast of Wales there stands, on a spot where 
mountains rise almost precipitously from the 
Ocean, and where the boisterous winds are 
felt in all their force and terror, a small 
Preventive service station. It is a one- 
storied, and a white-washed house, with a 
flag-staff in the centre of its little lawn, 
and close beside the staff there is a tele- 
scope stand on which a large glass is fixed. 
In the month of August, in the year 
VOL I. B 
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185 — , the weather chanced (no very un- 
common occurrence on the coast), to be 
wild and gusty, and the sky, five days out 
of the seven, was usually shrouded in dark- 
est gray. Often, too, it happened that 
heavy, unsummerlike showers, driven on- 
ward by the wind, reminded the sea-side 
visitors that le nom ne fait rim a la chose^ 
and warned them to keep beneath the 
shelter of their own roofs until the storm 
should have abated. 

Still, rough as it was, and in spite of the 
cold wet breeze, the pleasure-seeking world 
had not forgotten it was August; for some 
small skiffs were still dancing on the waves ; 
and several sails closely reefed, and gleam- 
ing whitely on the inky surface of the sea, 
were visible nearly as far as the eye could 
reach on the wide expanse beyond the en- 
trance to the bay. 

On the boats, as they tacked towards 
their haven, the eyes of the coastguard 
men were fixed; but as, one by one, the 
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sails were lowered, and the little vessels 
neared the land, the interest flagged, and 
the sailors, all of them — ^at least all but the 
* look-out ' man on duty — prepared to leave 
the neighbourhood of the flag-stafl^ and en- 
joy the warmth and shelter of their slate- 
roofed cottage. One of their number had 
still his eye fixed on the glass, and it was 
evident that there was some especial cause 
for his watchfulness, as after the lapse of a 
minute or two, an exclamation, more purely 
nautical than strictly religious, escaped his 
lips. His companions, who were not out 
of earshot, hurried back to ascertain the 
cause of the expletive. 

' Bedad ! It's the " Say Goul " ! ' said the 
man, without however changing his position, 
or taking his eye from the glass. * It's the 
"Say Goul," and she's carrying every inch 
of canvas, coming round the Llanfel Head. 
By St. Patrick, but she'll soon have enuff of 
it!' 

So saying he moved away, while another 

b2 
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took his place» confirming by his silence the 
opinion of the Irishman. 

* She's a good little boat,' continued the 
latter, still looking out to seaward, in spite 
of the pelting rain that flew against his face. 
* She's a good little boat as ever was put on 
the wather ; but she's got a dale too much 
sail on her, and if they carry on that way, by 
the Powers ! ' — and he gave a hitch at his 
loose trowsers, which was not without its 
significance. 

* She's rounding the point, and by 

she's weathered it ! It's smoother water 
now — she'll do ! ' 

The last speaker was an Englishman — a 
fine specimen of his country — ruddy faced 
and manly. With as much kindly feeling, 
he was less excitable than the Hibernian, 
and had noted the manoeuvres of the ad- 
venturous little craft with great, though 
silent interest. 

A few more moments, and the * Sea 
Gull,' with her snow-white sails lowered to 
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her deck, and her tapering mast bare, lay 
safely along the diminutive quay, and near 
to where the coastguard men were standing. 

The latter hurried down to proffer their 
assistance ; but when they saw by whom 
the boat had, in her reckless voyage, been 
steered, the words of welcome they would 
otherwise have spoken, died upon their lips ; 
and after touching their * sou-westers,' as if 
mechanically, they waited near the quay in 
silence. 

It was a heavy-framed, dark-browed man, 
that set his foot on the large rough stones 
which formed the pier. He was well de- 
fended from the weather, for a woollen 
comforter covered his throat and chin, while 
over his shoulders was an oil-skin cape of 
large dimensions. 

The drops, both from rain and spray, fell 
from his garments in showers, as, leaning 
forward, he extended a large, cold hand to 
assist his companion to the land. She (for 
the other occupant of the boat was a woman) 
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dextrously avoided the hand held out to 
her, and without any aid, stepped along the 
slippery stones and stood at length, safely 
near the sailors. She was above the middle 
height, but slight in figure. There was a 
remarkable expression of decision both in 
her lips and eye ; and in her walk a some- 
thing that denoted a self-reliance surprising 
in one whose youth was on her every linea- 
ment so unmistakably depicted. 

The Irishman was the first to speak. 

* Your honour^s welcome,' he said ; * but 
it's a wild time to be on the say.' 

* There's a stiff breeze coming on, I fancy,' 
said the new comer, not altogether dis- 
courteously ; but still in a tone that did 
not promise much agreeable colloquy. ^I 
have landed for warmth, as my hands are too 
cold to feel the tiller, and it's no joke running 
in this evening. Have you any spirits here ? ' 

Again the Irishman was the first to answer 
a question which, as an Irishman, he felt to 
be addressed peculiarly to himself. 
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*We have, your honour — the begit of 
brandy — ^the rale stuff — we took it a month 
back, when the boys ran it — ' 

But here a not very merciful dig (be- 
stowed surreptitiously) in the blunderer's 
ribs, checked the flow of his imprudent dis- 
closures ; and the discomfited Paddy, slink- 
ing to the rear, subsided into short-lived 
silence. 

* Olive,' said the dark-browed man, as he 
stooped his head at the door of the low 
porch, *go in, and warm yourself quickly, 
for we have no time to lose, make haste ; ' 
and, pointing to a bright coal fire that 
gleamed on the hearth, he, with the men, 
entered a small room on the other side of 
the narrow passage. 

Alone, the young girl approached the 
welcome blaze ; and, drawing a low wooden 
stool towards it, cowered over the embers. 
The wind was now howling and raging out- 
side, driving the rain and salt spray on 
the window, and threatening to shake to 
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its foundation that lonely house upon the 
shore. 

*He will not stay here — he will be sure 
to venture out again,' was the burthen of 
the girl's thought, as with suspended breath 
she trembled beneath the windrocked roof. 
She was brave, both constitutionally, and 
from the habits of her life ; and in the actual 
presence of danger, could face it, to all ap- 
pearance, boldly enough ; but it was another 
thing to sit there alone with her dismal 
forebodings, dwelling in the dreary moments 
of inaction on the perils so shortly to be 
undergone. From the opposite room she 
caught the sound of voices, mingled with 
the clink of drinking-vessels, and once an 
entire sentence reached her, the import of 
which did not tend to lessen her uneasiness. 

* The lady will be desthroyed. Sure your 
honour'Il niver be afther taking the young 
lady out agin, and the gale blowing fit to 
send the roof into the elements, the night.' 

Olive, though she listened eagerly, could 
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not hear the answer made to this appeal in 
her behalf, but as the minutes passed away, 
and still she was left alone, a hope dawned 
upon her, that perhaps (and oh! how fer- 
vently in her heart she hoped it) the 
dangerous voyage might not, that night at 
least, be undertaken. 

A few more moments passed away, and 
each one added to her anticipations that the 
man who brought her there would be ren- 
dered, by drink, unable to carry out his fear- 
ful purpose. In that lay her only chance; 
and hope was beginning thus to obtain the 
mastery over fear, when the noisy entrance of 
him on whose will her fate depended con- 
firmed her worst apprehensions. 

* Come, are you ready?' he asked; and 
Olive fancied that his voice had grown more 
thick, and that his strong frame staggered 
ominously as he advanced towards her. 

' Come, for we shall have a good many 
tacks to make, and God knows — if you stay 
much longer here — when we shall get home.' 

b3 
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* I am ready/ said Olive, rising slowly from 
her seat, and tying the strings of her hat 
more firmly under her chin. * I am quite 
ready — don't say that it is I who detain you.' 
She spoke calmly enough, but could with 
difficulty conceal her dread of that awful 
passage with only that man to manage the 
boat, and with all the winds of heaven let 
loose around them. 

It was no easy matter (as Olive soon found 
when she emerged from the porch) to stand 
against the gale that blew upon them. In- 
stinctively she grasped the arm of the sailor 
nearest to her, and, he supporting her feebler 
form, they reached the pier, alongside of 
which the *Sea GhiU,' rocked by the agitated 
waves, was moored. 

* Sure, your honour,' said the Irishman, 
shouting loudly that the *jintleman' might 
hear his words above the roarings of the wind 
— * sure, your honour'U be giving us lave to 
make all snug for the night ? ' 

*Snug? what do you mean, fellow? Do 
you take me for a coward ?' 
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^ Not the laste in life, your honour; and 
it isn't a word I'd be saying, only for the 
young lady, God bless her. But it's blowing 
awftil, and the night's as could as bell, saving 
your presence,' continued he, too excited to be 
very clear in the comparisons he made use of. 

By this time Olive bad, with the assistance 
of the sailors, been placed as comfortably as 
circumstances permitted on the deck of the 
boat. A few large stones, hastily collected, 
had been put on board by way of extra bal- 
last, and, in spite of the protests of the owner 
of the craft, two reefs were tied in the main- 
sail. 

* It's downright murder,' whispered the 
Englishman, as he assisted the pale, but 
patient girl into the frail vessel, ^which he 
looked upon as her coffin. ^ It's downright 
murder, and you've but to say the word, 
ma'am, and to sea this night you don't go, by 
G— !' 

May the oath be wiped out from his ac- 
count, and only the mercy in his heart re- 
membered, when that account is made up 
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against him at the Judgment Day! He 
looked for a sign^ and listened for a sound 
from Olive to tell him they might act for her 
in her emergency ; but no such token being 
given, they wrapped her carefully in the 
cloak she wore, and covering her (notwith- 
standing her remonstrances) with warm gar- 
ments of their own, they bade * God speed 
her; 

* Send you safe home,' cried poor Paddy, 
with tears in his eyes, as the * Sea Gull ' left 
the quay, and commenced what seemed so 
likely to be the * dance of death * upon the 
troubled waters. ' Send ye safe home,' and 
' bad cess to the black ruffian as is alongside 
of ye,' he added when the boat and passengers 
were out of hearing of his words. * She'll 
never reach the land — Ah, the poor lady !' 

' The darned scoundrel- — serve him right — 
only for the girl,' muttered the Saxon sailor 
between his clenched teeth, as he watched 
the little ' Sea Gull ' battling bravely against 
the billows. 
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At the bottom of the boat sat Olive, still 
as a marble statue, and almost as white. 
She understood her danger, and was nerving 
herself by prayer to meet it. But would he, 
too, pray before his death, that dark, hard 
man who grasped the tiller, but who had so 
lately had recourse to drink to make his cold 
hand steady ? Did he know that they were 
rushing madly on to death — a death from 
which only He who holds the waters in the 
hollow of His hand could save them ? These 
were questions that his daughter dared not 
ask, as, with parted lips and fingers con- 
vulsively clinging to the bulwark over whrch 
the waves were washing, she said her inward 
prayer. 

The little vessel carried wildly on, now 
rising on the crested waves, and the next 
moment buried in hollows, from which, in 
Olive's terrified imagination, it seemed as 
though they could never rise again. There 
was no sign of rescue near. They were ap- 
proaching a low, but rock-girt headland, with 
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the wind blowing on shore, and a strong 
current meeting it. What wonder then that 
those who, in the distance, watched them, 
felt that their doom was sealed ? 

At length a wild gust of wind, that had 
been collecting its utmost strength as it tore 
up the boiling surface of the water, struck 
the little vessel on her side, causing her to 
heel over fearfully. 

* Father,* cried the girl, no longer able to 
control her agony of terror, * father, we shall 
be drowned ! For God's sake try to save us !' 

The man she called her father only laughed ; 
a laugh that in her nervous excitement 
thrilled through her blood with horror un- 
utterable. 

* Father, you are mad,' she shrieked, and 
losing all self-command she sprang ^' aft " and 
seized her father's arm. 

At that moment a sudden and violent 
squall struck the vessel. The boom flew over 
with a tremendous jerk. A towering wave 
(to Olive it seemed as a wall of water) broke 
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over the * Sea Gull's ' quarter, and then there 
came a cry — shrill and piercing — ^for a feeble 
girl was struggling in the breakers ; while but 
a few yards distant a strong swimmer calcu- 
lated his chance for life or death, and heed- 
less of the tossing arms that had once risen 
above the surging billows, looked for a spot, 
where, without peril to his own limbs, he 
might reach the land in safety. 
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CHAPTER II. 

* Ah — a root ! Dear, thanks.' — Timon of Athens, 

The cry that broke from the lips of the 
drowning girl must have been piercing in- 
deed, for it was heard by human ears above 
the howling of the tempest, and the furious 
raging of the breakers as they broke upon 
the shore. 

Not fifty yards distant from the spot 
where the' ill-fated *Sea Gull/ turning on 
her side, lay a helpless thing upon the water, 
there lived one whose oflBice it was to scan 
the Surface of the sea, and take note of the 
ships that moved thereon. 

This individual was no other than the 
coastguard officer, whose abode, when 'off 
duty,' was in a pretty cottage, whence he 
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could see the station clearly, and mark with 
accuracy the proceedings of his men. 

He was not at that moment absent from 
his post of observation, for as the little skiff, 
in her mad race to death, neared the spot 
whence he was anxiously gazing on her, he 
saw, by the fading light, her danger, and her 
fate! 

The latter he had foreseen, and was there- 
fore fully prepared to aid (as far as lay in his 
power) one of the shipwrecked beings whose 
mortal career might, but for his timely pre- 
sence, have been for ever closed. 

Already he is on the rocks that are ren- 
dered by the slippery sea-weed difficult 
enough to tread with safety, and already, in 
his haste to save the perishing ones, has he 
thrown off the rough pilot-coat he wore. In 
another moment he is in the water, breasting 
the foaming breakers vigorously (for he is 
young and strong), and nearing the spot 
where he had seen a female form rising on 
the crested waves. 
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Once again he sees her, and cries aloud in 
his great thankfulness, * She can swim ! God 
be praised for that mercy ! ' And as an ad- 
vancing billow brought her within his eager 
grasp, he seized her floating garments! It 
was no light hold that he laid upon her, for 
he did not shrink from hurting the delicate 
limbs or of startling the tender nerves; so his 
strong pressure upon her outstretched arm 
was one which blackened her soft skin for 
many an after-day. 

Olive felt no pain — she only knew that 
she was saved: and at that moment — a 
moment when (if ever) gratitude to a merci- 
ful Providence would have been the spon- 
taneous feeling of even the irreligious, a cry 
of thanksgiving rose from her heart to 
heaven. There were no further efibrts on 
her part at self-preservation, nor any longer 
a maddening terror that each merciless wave 
as it careered along was but bringing her 
nearer to the deadly crash upon the pointed 
rocks that fringed the shore. It was a 
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blessed change, for — strange as it may appear 
— ^her sense of security was complete, and it 
was almost as a pleasant rest to feel herself 
borne onward gently, 'but in all safety, to a 
tiny harbour (for well was her deliverer ac- 
quainted with every nook and inlet), till at 
length, though numbed and half unconscious 
of what was passing, her feet pressed upon 
the solid earth once more. 

She strove to stand alone, but could not, 
and was thankful that on the strand there 
was something to which to cling; for had 
there not been she must have fallen. The 
strong sailor who had rescued her from death 
shook the water from him as he held her 
fast within his arm, and drawing her forward, 
hurried on at a pace which she, encumbered 
with her dripping garments, found it impos- 
sible to keep pace with. 

'I cannot,' she gasped. ^I have not 
strength.' 



* But you will die of cold and wet if you 
do not move more quickly. I would en- 
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deavour to carry you, but that would not 
make the blood circulate within your veins, 
and besides the sea-weed has made the rocks 
so slippery. Make an effort. It is not a 
hundred yards you have to go;' and so saying, 
he picked up the pilot-coat which lay near 
them, and threw it over her shoulders. 

Olive endeavoured to obey him (for he 
was one of those who seem to claim obedi- 
ence as their right), and no sooner was the 
effort made, than she found — as she had often 
done before, that to will is to do, and that 
the body is a valuable slave when the mind 
is an exacting master. Her first act, after 
she had reached the land, had been to glance 
fearfully around in search of him whose ob- 
stinacy had placed her in such fearful peril ; 
and there, not a hundred yards from where 
she stood, she saw him ! He was creeping 
on his hands and knees over the matted sea- 
weed, and to his daughter it seemed doubtful 
whether he had even turned his head to see 
what had been her fate. He did not know 
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the geography of the beach as well as the 
coastguard oflScer, who had been months 
upon the station, and who had bathed there 
daily, as well as run his little boat into all its 
creeks and inlets : but the instinct of self- 
preservation had guided him judiciously, and 
when Olive, after some toil and fatigue, ar- 
rived at the threshold of * the Captain's ' 
cottage, there, too, was the hard, stem man, 
unharmed, unsubdued, but effectually so- 
bered. 

He was far from a prepossessing looking 
object as he stood in the light of the cheer- 
ful fire that gleamed upon them in the little 
parlour. A profusion of coarse, wet hair fell 
over his low forehead, and his grizly beard 
looked draggled and repulsive: still there 
was a something of power about the man 
that made itself felt, and Gerald Bernard, his 
host and his daughter's rescuer, being one 
fully capable of appreciating the quality of 
reckless daring in another, held out his hand 
to his guest, with sailor-like frankness. 
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* I believe,' he said, ' that I have the plea- 
sure of speaking to Mr. Bedfem ? ' 

* And 1/ rejoined the one addressed, avoid- 
ing any direct answer to the question, *of 
making the acquaintance of Captain Ber- 
nard?* 

* Father,' cried Olive, as though impatient 
of their slow civilities. * Father, you must 
thank Captain Bernard for the service he has 
rendered me. I have tried to do so, but 
words seem too poor and cold a return for 
the boon of life ! '' 

She was very young, and possibly entirely 
ignorant of the various meanings that may 
be lent to uttered sentiments; but happily 
her auditor was neither a self-conceited or 
an especially observant man ; had he chanced 
however to be both, or either, he could not 
but have felt how misplaced at the moment 
would have been the suggestions of personal 
vanity. 

' Thank God I was near enough to be of 
use,' was his unassuming^ rejoinder. * But I 
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might as well have left you in the water as 
allow you to stand shivering there,* and even 
as he spoke he stept into the passage, calling 
aloud for a certain * Biddy' (who was his 
housekeeper, cook, and housemaid, in one), 
to come to the lady's assistance. 

* Biddy* was a gaunt, active woman of some 
forty-five years of age, and possessed the ex- 
ternal attractions of a large, red, bony &ce, a 
long, flat back, and a gown of many colours. 

Numerous and loud were her expressions 
of sympathy as she led the lady to the 
* master's ' room. 

* Sure, milady, you're desthroyed enthirely,' 
she exclaimed, whilst proceeding to take off 
the drenched vestments that clung so closely 
round poor Olive's shaking limbs. 

'The masther says you must be taking 
this,' cried a high-pitched voice outside, the 
voice of Biddy's husband, for both were 
settlers from the opposite Emerald Isle, and 
were the sole household servants of the 
coastguard officer. 
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* Bad cess to the likes of ye, to be coming 
here, and the lady just out of her things,' cried 
Biddy, springing to the door, from which, how- 
ever, she speedily returned with a tumbler of 
reeking whisky punch. * But shure it's the 
masther knows what's best. Drink it, agra. 
It'll put the life into you.' 

' Did Captain Bernard send it to me ?' asked 
Olive, who now lay with throbbing pulse and 

* chattering ' teeth beneath the coverlid of the 
narrow camp-bed. 

* Troth and he did, milady, who else?' and 
she held the glass to the girl's cold lips. 

* You'll be the betther of it,' she continued, 
as Olive, after drinking a few mouthfuls, fell 
back upon the pillow, which was half hidden 
by the masses of her golden hair. 

How strange it all appeared to her! A 
very dream of hardly believable events ! 
Around her were numerous evidences of 
men's daily presence ; for in one corner there 
was a gun, and — if her sight did not deceive 
her — (but there was still a mist that seemed 
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to sbroud her senses) the shining sheath of 
another warlike weapon. Opposite to the 
bed were sundry pegs, on which hung caps , 
with gilded bands, weather - defying sou- 
westers, and coats apparently innumerable. 
Whilst — and to one who had chanced to look 
upon her it had seemed the strangest thing 
of all — there lay amongst that medley of mas- 
culine equipments a girl, fair and flushed, 
with large blue eyes that- went wonderingly 
around the room. 

Meanwhile the owner of that room was 
busied in the investigation of the man whose 
child — under Providence — owed the preserva- 
tion of her young life to him. As yet, the 
father had not manifested even the slightest 
sign either of joy or gratitude, but this pecu- 
liarity had not surprised his host ; inasmuch 
as his act had seemed so natural : he would 
have done the same at any moment for a 
drowning dog; but still, he did feel rather 
shocked by Mr. Redfern's utter apathy and 
total disregard to his daughter's safety and 
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well being. He had scarcely noticed the girl 
himself, for it was growing dark as they had 
stood together on the beach, and when within 
the house she had remained in the shadow ; 
but whatever might be her individual faults 
or merits, she was the child of that apathetic 
man, for he had heard her call him * Father,' 
and therefore Captain Bernard looked with 
wonder at his guest's cold and unnatural self- 
possession. 

Redfern would accept of no change of gar- 
ments, but contented himself with crouching 
over the blazing turf, and solacing his inner 
man with whisky. 

'How far do you call it to Cappel Bay?* 
he asked, at length, addressing his host, who 
was seated on the opposite side of the hearth. 

*Two miles by the cliffs, and four by the 
road,' answered Bernard, rather shortly, for 
the man's ungraciousness was beginning to 
make him angry. 

* And raining like the d — 1 still ! What a 
cursed thing this Welsh climate is!' 
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* So all Englishmen say. I have a right to 
complain, because I am ordered here ; but 
those that come of their own accord (which, 
however, perhaps, you don't) shouldn't abuse 
the misfortunes of the country.' 

There was no reply to this remark, save 
an impatient grunt, and a look which, could 
Bernard have seen it, his opinion of his 
guest would not have been greatly raised 
thereby. 

The silence that ensued was beginning to 
be rather embarrassing to Gerald, who, de- 
ciding at last on making his hospitable inten- 
tions manifest, spoke again. 

*I wish,' he said, *that my house was a 
larger one, and that I could offer more com- 
fortable quarters to your daughter and to 
you. As it is, I fear that you will have to 
(what is called) make the best of it. Miss 
Redfern is welcome to my humble apartment, 
whilst you and I must choose a soft plank by 
the fire. No great hardship for one night, 
after all.' 

c2 
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*A soft plank!' repeated his guest, in 
accents of undisguised amazement. * Why, 
you don't suppose I mean to stay here ? I 
am equally obliged to you for the offer,' he 
added, apparently recollecting himself, * but 
Mrs. Redfern would be terribly alarmed by 
our absence; and therefore, with. your per- 
mission, and directly my daughter is ready, 
we must thank you for your hospitality, and 
take our leave.' 

' But I will send, or go myself to satisfy 
Mrs. Redfern of your safety. Anything is 
better than exposing your daughter to the 
discomfort and even danger of such a storm 
as this.' 

* We are not afraid of danger,' returned 
the man, with a hard smile. * My daughter 
did not treat you to any tears or ladylike 
hysterics, I hope, when she was brought to 
land?' 

* Your daughter behaved admirably, and — ' 

* Then call her, will you be so kind V inter- 
rupted the fatlier. * I am not acquainted 
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with the arrangements of your house, or I 
wouldn't trouble you.' 

Captain Bernard, irascible as he often 
was, had never felt more indignant than 
when that rude, domineering man, in his 
own house, dictated to him in a fashion so 
unceremonious. He himself was one who 
loved sway, and hated contradiction ; but this 
was a case in which it was as impossible to 
exercise the former as to defy the latter. It 
was very provoking, but yield he must; 
and therefore, though with a loud step 
and a protesting manner, he left the 
room, and summoning the watchful Biddy, 
entrusted her with a message to the wearied 
girl. 

*But sure she's sleeping,' remonstrated 
Biddy, in what was intended for a whisper. 
'Sure she's lying, the poor lady, and she's 
racked enthirely.' 

* Give her the message, as I have desired 
you,' said Bernard, curtly ; and having so ex- 
pressed his will ; instead of returning to the 
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society of his male guest, he bent bis steps 
towards the kitchen. 

A quarter of an hour had scarcely elapsed 
after this display of authority, when hearing 
the doors of the pavilion opened, he followed 
the sound ; and, finding himself in Olive Red- 
fern's presence, first became aware of the 
extraordinary beauty of the girl whom he had 
sheltered beneath his roof. It was a wonder- 
fully picturesque figure that his eyes rested 
on ; for her own garments being still damp, 
Biddy had substituted for them some won- 
drous wrappings of her own ; adding, as a 
finish to the whole, the voluminous blue cloth 
peasant's cloak, which, falling in heavy folds 
from her graceful shoulders, contrasted charm- 
ingly with the braided 'golden hair and deli- 
cate tinted skin. 

Gerald had heard voices, as though in 
debate, whilst his hand was upon the door- 
fastening ; but the sounds were hushed on his 
appearance, and Redfem, who was standing 
before the fire with his hat on, said in a 
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tone which admitted of no further dis- 
cussion : 

* Now for a start ! It's nonsense waiting 
till the end of this confounded second Deluge. 
Captain Bernard, we are certainly greatly 
obliged to you, but I wish you could save us 
from the waters above, as well as from those 
below ;' — and he laughed, as though there had 
been wit in his remark. 

Again the vivid blush mantled his daugh- 
ter's cheek, giving to her face a finish of 
beauty that it had lacked before. 

' Do you know the road?' asked Bernard 
of the anxious-looking girl. * It is neither a 
pleasant nor an altogether safe one, especially 
on such a night as this.' 

* We can find it, I suppose, as other people 
must have done before us,' began Redfem ; 
but he was arrested in his speech by Ber- 
nard's declaration that he would himself con- 
duct them on their way. 

* As you please,' said his ungracious visitor ; 
and then, without paying any heed to his 
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daughter's equipments for the expedition, or 
bestowing any further civilities on their en- 
tertainer, he prepared to leave the house. 

'I cannot help it. Miss Redfem,* said 
Gerald, as (her father being a few yards in 
advance) they endeavoured to make head 
against the winds that howled around the 
cottage. * Steady, now — take my arm. Don't 
attempt to be independent,' added he, laugh- 
ingly, and with an endeavour to overcome 
her manifest embarrassment. ^ I would have 
made him stay, if the doing so had been pos- 
sible, but he was as obstinate as ' but, 

remembering the near relationship between 
the two, he suppressed the not very flattering 
comparison that was on his lips. 

* Thank you,' said Olive, with difficulty 
making herself heard, for the direction of the 
wind had slightly changed, and now seemed 
bent on driving her words forcibly down her 
throat. * Thank you from the depths of my 
heart, — for my life first, and for all your kind- 
ness to me since.' 
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* Pshaw It was nothing/ rejoined her 
companion. ^ But take care, for the path is 
narrow and broken away in places. Has 
your father a steady head and a sure foot ? 
He seems going on rapidly.' 

* I don't know. He generally walks alone.' 
^ It would be advisable that he should also 

sail alone occasionally, if he is to bring you 
into such danger by his rashness. He must 
have been mad ! Did not the station men 
warn him of the danger ? ' 

'Indeed, they did, and urgently, but he 
would not be persuaded ; and oh ! Captain 
Bernard, it was such an awful time ! I have 
often fancied that in moments of peril I 
should not be afraid, but the reality differs 
widely from the anticipation.' 

'And were you much alarmed?' 

'At last I was, when Death looked so 
closely in my face.' 

'I am sorry for that,' said her companion, 
as though answering to his own thoughts. 

* Why?' asked the girl, simply. 

c3 
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'Because you seem so plucky. But, by 

, take care !* he exclaimed, whilst he 

made a sudden and Tiolent grasp at a solitary 
bush which grew beside the narrow path. 

There was, in truth, cause for alarm, as his 
feet had^ together with a mass of loosened 
earth, slipped from under him ; and, but for 
the frail support of the holly branch he had 
caught at, both he and the girl, who clung to 
him, would have been precipitated (a fall of 
more than sixty feet) upon the rocks beneath 
them. 

*Hold the tree!' cried Bernard. * Below 
my hand ! Seize the root ! It's your weight 
— I shall drop. — My poor girl !' And it was 
to his credit that at that awfiil moment, and 
notwithstanding the fearful peril of his own 
position, his thoughts were of his helpless 
charge, and he looked about for means to 
rescue her. 

But, happily for both, Olive's presence of 
mind did not, in that dire emergency, desert 
her; for, with the hand that was free, she 
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seized a projecting root, tough and solid 
enough to serve as a hold on which to support 
herself. Relieved thus unexpectedly (for he 
was beginning to abandon hope) of the load 
that bore him down, Gerald, with sailor-like 
activity, contrived to raise himself once more 
to the narrow path — at that point diminished 
to the width of a few inches — which they had 
before been treading ; and then, though the 
task was far from an easy one, he dragged 
from her dangerous position the terrified girl, 
who clung with the tenacity of despair to the 
timely support she had so luckily found, and 
whose senses were beginning to reel beneath 
the dread suspense she was enduring. 

'Saved again! thank God!' exclaimed 
Bernard, as, the last perilous steps taken, the 
agitated girl stood with him once more upon 
the narrow ledge, where for a moment they 
remained silent, but breathing heavily. 

* Do you see from what we have escaped V 
asked Gerald, as, holding her firmly by the 
hand, he encouraged her to look down on the 
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pitiless rocks that lay piled and jagg^ 
beneath them. 

* How awful,' whispered Olive with a ner- 
vous shudder. * But my father ! How can 
he have passed the spot? But, perhaps — 
no — the thought is too dreadful? (jod 
grant that he is safe !' And she looked with 
awe-struck questioning in her companion's 
face. 

* There is your father, Miss Redfem,' said 
Bernard, as he pointed to a figure standing at 
about a hundred yards distant, and which was 
rendered visible by a faint gleam of moonlight 
that shone from between the parting clouds. 

Olive gazed at the motionless form in 
seeming wonder, 

* That path was wider yesterday,' continaed 
Gerald, * wider by a foot;' and he remained 
for a moment in close examination of the 
spot. *But come,' he added, recollecting 
himself, * come and let us join your father 
who is wondering probably at our delay. 
Miss Redfern, how grateful I am for this 
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escape, for, by George! the chances were 
terribly in favour of our going to " everlasting 
smash" (as the Yankees say) on the rocks 
down there ! Pleasant idea, is it not ? But, 
by Heaven ! how cold your hand is ! Keep 
moving, whatever you do ;' and so saying, 
the while they advanced to where the. dark- 
browed man was standing, he continued to 
chafe her little hands in his own broad palms 
with a hearty kindliness that filled the young 
girl's heart with gratitude. 

Few words were exchanged during the in- 
terval which elapsed between the moment 
when Redfem once more joined them, and 
their arrival at the sea-side dwelling, where 
the family of the latter had for the last 
twelve months been living in the strictest of 
all imaginable retirements. 

As they approached the house it became 
evident to the younger man that his con- 
tinued presence was, by one of the party at 
least, neither expected or desired ; for at the 
porch door, Redfern, who had been walking 
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first, turned round and said, in a voice which 
(though he endeavoured to give it a sound of 
courtesy) had dismissal in its tone : 

* Captain Bernard, the events of this even- 
ing have, I fear, been a great tax on your 
^ good-nature, and after such a midnight walk 
as this, you will probably hardly congratulate 
yourself on having saved a girl from drown- 
ing at the peril of your life.' 

*The walk was certainly not without its 
dangers,' responded Bernard, significantly. 
* Indeed, I can scarcely decide as to which 
have been the greater, — our perils by water, 
or those we have encountered on the land.' 

The moonlight that glanced across the 
dark man's face showed no change in the ex- 
pression of his countenance, nor did he, while 
he extended his hand to Bernard, make any 
other remark than that it was a vile country, 

and that he wished to that he had 

never set his foot in it. 

*You have your remedy,' said Bernard, 
somewhat surlily, * which I have not ; ' and 
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then with a cold ' good night ' to the object 
of liis half-formed suspicions, and a long, 
investigating look at the still trembling Olive, 
the sailor, after raising his hat ceremoniously 
to both, bent his steps homewards. 

The force of the wind had greatly abated, and 
the moon — now nearly at her full — lighted 
up the path which Bernard retraced slowly 
and meditatingly. As he turned towards the 
further angle of the little bay which stretched 
between his cottage and the one inhabited 
by Redfern, he cast his eyes again upon the 
latter building; and across, and beyond the 
sea-weed covered shore — now white and glit- 
tering in the moon's rays — he noticed, to his 
surprise, that all light in the windows was 
already extinguished, and that about the 
solitary tenement there was no sign of human 
habitation. 

He was of neither an imaginative, nor (as 
we have shown) of an apprehensive turn of 
mind, but there was something — coupled as 
the idea was with a previous conjecture — 
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almost startling in tbe sudden darkness that 
prevailed where so lately that young girl 
had stood with the lamplight gleaming on 
her flushed cheek and large dilated eyes. 

* Was she alone,* he asked himself, * with 
that unscrupulous being — alone so that the 
completion of a crime that — ? But no — 
what nonsense was he dreaming of? Had 
not the man spoken of a " Mrs. Red fern V 
and was not the cottage probably inhabited 
by others besides those two ? And, after all, 
what reason had he to suspect that aught be- 
sides a natural cause had narrowed that much 
used path, and caused the danger from which 
they had escaped?' 

Such were his reflections, as, treading once 
again with cautious steps the giddy footway, 
he paused to examine still more minutely the 
nature of the ground, and the peculiarities of 
a spot where he and Olive had narrowly 
escaped a fate so awful, that the mere re- 
collection of it sent a cold shudder through 
his frame. A huge stone had, as he per- 
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ceived, been evidently displaced ; a stone that 
had once jutted out from among the roots of 
the old holly tree, and had thus formed a por- 
tion of the path, which he had before so often 
trod in safety. Washed away as the sur- 
rounding earth had been by long-continued 
and heavy rains, there was perhaps little that 
need have astonished him in the fall that had 
taken place ; but then there came the ques- 
tion of how had Redfem escaped ? He to 
whom the way was an unaccustomed one. 
And wherefore was it that he had expressed 
no surprise at the perils which had beset 
their path ? 

For a few moments Bernard attempted to 
solve the mystery, and then with an effort to 
throw off suspicions, which were possibly as 
uncalled for as they were terrible, he pro- 
ceeded slowly towards his home. 
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CHAPTER III. 

' If ladies be but young and fair, 
They have the gift to know it/— Shakspeare. 

Gerald Bernard, as may have been in 
some degree gathered from the little that has 
been recorded of him, was a man of resolute 
character ; but he was at the same time the 
possessor of a will so indiscriminately deter- 
mined that its dictates frequently led him 
—from the mere love of opposition — into 
the most inconvenient mistakes, as well as 
into the falsest of positions. The choice of a 
profession had been entirely his own, and at 
the time of which we write, he had been 
about fifteen years in the service of a country 
which it pleased him to designate as un- 
grateful for his devotion. During that 
period he had been almost constantly afloat. 
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and had enjoyed the satisfaction, in every 
variety of country and of climate, of inveigh- 
ing against the service he had selected. 

His must, indeed, have been a constitution 
strong above the average of vigour, to have 
resisted, as it had done, the vicissitudes of 
temperature and the various hardships he 
had undergone — for Gerald, who had the 
spirit of adventure strong vnthin him, had 
been one of the first to urge his claim for 
employment in the perilous North Sea 
search (that undertaking to which so many 
of England's heroes have been sacrificed), and 
fortune had so willed it, that in the Torrid 
Zone — ^in the fever-giving heats of the 
West Indian colonies, and on the pestilential 
coasts of Africa, his services had been re- 
quired of him. 

There was scarcely a comer of the earth, 
of the nature of which Gerald Bernard had 
tiot qualified himself to talk, and concerning 
which he had not laid up for himself a mass 
of valuable information ; and yet it may be 
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doubted whether of the good which a man 
should desire to make him wise, he would 
not have accumulated a more useful store in 
another and a more peaceful profession : 
namely, the one chosen by his only brother, 
and — despised as it was by Gerald— by many 
other humble and hardworking men (the ill 
paid subordinates in their noble service) who, 
as faithful shepherds, perform with willing 
hearts their sacred duty to their God. 

A year of home duty had been accorded to 
Gerald, when we find him — elevated tardily 
to the rank of lieutenant, but breveted as 
Captain by the title-loving Welsh peasantry — 
a coastguard officer on that tempestuous shore 
where frowningly there rise 

' Rocks which, in ammagiDable forms, 
Loft high their black and barren pinnacles.' 

The grand and awful solitude of the spot 
in which he dwelt — the companionship of the 
immeasurable winds, and the view for ever 
before his eyes of rent clouds tossed before 
the hurricane, and calms so deep and 
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treacherous that they hush incautious boats* 
crews to the sleep of death, would peradven- 
ture to minds more meekly constituted have 
brought reflections both salutary and en- 
nobling — but the sailor was not one to take 
to himself lessons from any voice ; and there- 
fore the gentle whisperings of nature, and 
even the louder call of her appeals in thunder, 
spoke to his heart in vain ! 

There were few in that thinly populated 
district to listen to his private complaints 
against those who had neglected his interests 
and overlooked his claims ; but in his heart 
he treasured up his wrongs, seeing in the 
post that had been assigned to him (such 
was his morbid sensitiveness) only a fresh in- 
stance of * banishment and insult.' 

But though sorely dissatisfied with his lot 
in life, which (self-confident and autocratical 
as nature had unhappily made him) had 
doomed him at the age of twenty-six to a 
post, the dullness of which was odious to 
him, Gerald Bernard was not one likely to 
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seek companionship amongst the low born 
and the uneducated. He had a considerable 
share of the anomalous quality called self- 
respect, a quality, however, which is some- 
times not without its use, as was proved in 
the present instance : for whether he con- 
sidered his position as unworthy of his merits, 
or that he was desirous of impressing the 
* savage inhabitants ' with the conviction that 
elsewhere he was the great man he strove 
to appear, certain it was that he kept entirely 
aloof from the only society in which he could 
have mixed, namely, that of the well-to-do 
farmers, and the neighbouring clergyman who 
smoked a clay pipe, and imbibed no small 
amount of gin-and-water. 

It was scarcely probable that a character 
such as we have been describing, would be 
likely to endure with patience the seeming 
insolence of a man like Redfern, whose bear- 
ing and appearance did not at first sight 
entitle him to be classed exactly amongst 
' gentlemen,* and whose antecedents, wrapped 
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(as they were supposed to be) in mystery, 
were not, in Bernard's opinion, likely to be 
, in any degree satisfactory. 

The sun shone brilliantly on the morrow 
of the eventful day, when the life of Olive 
Redfem had twice been so nearly sacrificed. 
There was a sober gladness in the atmosphere 
— sober, for the sun shone from an almost 
autumn sky; and the air that was wafted 
along the land was fresh with the keen 
mountain breeze, and said, plainly as words 
could speak it, that September was near at 
hand, and that the old age of the passing 
year would soon be upon them. 

* What should he do for his amusement ? ' 
was the question which on that morning 
Gerald asked himself. * Should he call for 
his rifle and his men, and pulling out to sea, 
try his skill upon the harmless sea-birds? 
Or should he direct his steps inland ? There 
was a flood, and the river would be in order 
probably. Salmon would rise, and — yes, his 
mind was made up, he would fish that morn- 
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ing, and enjoy, as he walked along, the beauty 
of the prospect — the lights and shadows that 
chequered the broad surface . of the bay, and 
the glitter of the tiny waterfalls that trickled 
down the mountain sides.' 

*A fine day for fishing, Paddy,' he re- 
marked to the * boy,' who was a lean, active, 
whiskerless fellow of forty, and who carried 
his fishing-basket, salmon-rod, and gun. 

* It is, yer honour, the finest ever I seen,' 
responded Paddy, going a little beyond the 
fact in his keen anxiety for the sport he 
loved. 

* We'll fish the lower pool first,' suggested 
his master, rather inquiringly, for, though 
he would not half confess the weakness, he 
rather deferred to Paddy's opinion in mat- 
ters of sport. 

' Bedad, and your honour won't the day,' 
said Paddy, coolly ; * there's one there before 
you, Capting.' 

*Hang it, so there is — but is he fishing? 
He's so far off, I can't see.' And he quickened 
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his pace to obtain a better view of the in- 
terloper. 

^It is fishing he is, if he's a man at all, 
at all, your honour. But to the best of my 
belief he's a woman afther.' 

* Impossible ! ' 

* It is not, your honour.' 

* Not what, you fool ? ' 

* I beg your honour's pardon.' 

* Pshaw — run up the hill there and look out, 
for I'm blown ' — and Gerald, heated and cross, 
threw himself down upon the long heather. 

In a few minutes, Paddy, breathless with 
his exertion, made his reappearance. 

^ Well ? ' said Bernard, interrogatively. 

*WeIl, your honour,* said Paddy, hat in 
hand, while with the other he wiped his 
steaming forehead. * Well, your honour's 
right. It is a lady surely.' 

Gerald sprung to his feet. 

' A lady ! What lady ? ' he asked. 

* Sure the lady that stops at Cappel Cot- 
tage, your honour.' 

VOL. L D 
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No more was necessary to send the sailor 
with rapid steps in the direction of the pool, 
and there, true enough, stood the lady who, 
sooth to say, had occupied not a few of his 
sleeping and waking thoughts. She had not 
noticed his approach, for he had advanced 
from behind a brae, or rising ground, and 
then, under cover of a small clump of trees, 
he had ample time to scan in broad daylight 
the features that as yet he had but im- 
perfectly seen. 

She was dressed in the red-hooded cloak 
worn by the Welsh peasant women, and 
from his hiding-place Gerald could see how 
fair was the girlish throat encircled by the 
dark fastening round it. Her cheek, from 
which the masses of golden hair were com- 
pletely drawn away, was beautifully rounded, 
and the profile, with its delicate Grecian 
nose and short upper lip, perfect as the 
work of a statuary. The mouth was rather 
full and large, and the chin perhaps a little 
too prominent ; but these were slight de- 
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fects, and when we add that her tall figure 
was exquisitely formed, and her blue eyes 
shaded by lashes many shades darker than 
her hair, can we wonder that to the sailor's 
eyes (so long debarred from the sight of 
female beauty) Olive Redfern should have 
appeared like a heaven-sent vision of love- 
liness. She was not alone, for seated in 
doubled-up fashion on a stone, with his 
short nose rubbing against his knees, was 
an honest-looking, happy-faced boy, whose 
age seemed somewhat problematical, and 
who was watching the girl intently, whilst 
she, with her cloak thrown back and her 
attitude full of grace, cast her fly skilfully 
over the salmon-haunted water of the * lower 
pool.' 

' There he was,' cried the boy with sudden 
excitement. ' There he was ! Oh ! Olive, 
why didn't you strike? The fish rose so 
beautifully too.' The girl laughed. * I don't 
believe in striking,' she said. *If the fish 
wants his dinner, he'll take care he opens 

d2 
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his mouth wide enough to swallow it. But 
do you take the rod now, Reggy, and try 
your luck. I don't believe I shall ever be a 
fisherwoman, and my arm does ache so ! ' 

She placed the rod in the boy's hands, and 
in turning to do so stood face to face with 
Gerald. Such a blush, as spread over the 
clear white skin, and rose even to the roots 
of her golden hair ! nor was it lessened when 
Bernard, advancing towards her, held out his 
hand. 

* Not the worse for your wetting, I see, 
Miss Redfem,' he said, while he looked at 
her bright young face. * True country nerves 
you are blessed with, and true love of 
country sport ! But how did you come here ? 
Surely you did not walk over that mountain 
bog?' 

* She came on Kelpie,' interposed the boy, 
eagerly ; * and I led him. Olive isn't afraid 
of anything.' 

' And Kelpie is the quietest of little ponies,' 
said Olive. * Reggy, my brother, Captain 
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Bernard, won't allow me to be afraid; he 
takes good care of me.' 

*More than your father does,' suggested 
Bernard, who was seldom at the trouble of 
disguising his thoughts; and then followed 
inquiries after that adventurous gentleman, 
which were answered by Olive, coldly 
enough. 

* My mother, Reggy's mother I mean, was 
very nervous when we came home,' remarked 
the girl, after a pause. 'She is always 
fancying some terrible misfortune, and even 
now, in broad daylight, if Reggy and I are 
late, she will be convinced that our lifeless 
bodies are being brought home only to be 
buried in the damp churchyard.' 

'She wants to see the place. Captain 
Bernard, where you and Olive fell last night,* 
broke in Reginald, whose attention was for 
the moment quite distracted from his sport. 
' Mamma hardly ever walks out, but she says 
she must go there.' 

' But we must keep her from it, Reggy ; 
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mamma woald dream of that precipice for 
nights and nights ; I am sorry I told her of 
it ; but when my heart and mind are fiiU of 
anything, words about it seem to pour out 
involuntarily.' 

Reginald scarcely heard her, for a large 
salmon having risen to his fly, all his faculties 
were concentrated on the hoped-for fish. 
Olive, too, was a far from uninterested spec- 
tator, as might be seen by her eager attitude 
and the large animated eyes which were 
fixed upon her brother's manoeuvres. There 
was not a shade of family likeness between 
them, for he was short, thickset, and of 
decidedly plebeian cast of features, while hers 
bore (what is supposed to be) the stamp of 
high blood and ancient lineage. 

* There he is again ! Oh, Reggy, do hook 
him,' cried Olive, with hands clasped in her 
eagerness for his success. 

' I will if I can,' replied the boy through 
his set teeth, for this was the greatest excite- 
ment he had ever known, and Reggy, though 
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he looked so young, had in reality numbered 
more than fourteen summers. 

* By Jove, you have him ! ' shouted Bernard, 
catching fire from their young enthusiasm. 
* Give him line, boy ; give him line, or you 
will lose him ! ' 

* Give Captain Bernard the rod,' exclaimed 
Olive, trembling with anxiety. * Oh, Reggy ! 
don't lose him ! he's such a monstrous fish ! ' 
And so in truth he seemed, as, dashing away 
strongly from the bending rod, he threw his 
broad and silvery body many feet out of the 
water. 

The boy did not handle him badly; 
perhaps a more experienced fly-fisher might 
have landed his prey sooner, but Regi- 
nald gave him line, and played him skil- 
fully enough. 

* He's nearly done,' said Gerald, after half 
an hour (which had seemed like five) had 
been spent upon the capture. * Now then, 
try and bring him this way. Paddy, ready 
with your gaff! Well done ; now we have 
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him; you caught that fish like a man, 
Reggy/ 

It was in truth a triumph for the boy, and 
not only a triumph, but a substantial benefit 
that he had brought to land so great a prize. 

* I don't care if I go home now,' said he, 
looking admiringly at the broad, glistening 
fish, as it lay, with red and opening gills, 
upon the bank. * How much does the fellow 
weigh? Sixteen pounds, I think;' and he 
looked round for an answer to his question. 

* It does, your honour, and more,' replied 
the ever ready Paddy ; * it's the finest fish 
I seen the year.' 

* Humbug, man,' put in Gerald ; * I caught 
one'^as large again' (a fisherman's licence 
that) * in this pool a week ago.' 

*Sure, so your honour did; I disremem- 
bered it ; but will I be taking the fish for 
the young gentleman?' 

* Of course. Miss Redfem, you must em- 
ploy my man if he can be of any use.' 

* Thank you; you are very good, but we 
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can put the fish on Kelpie ; and now, Reggy, 
dear, we must go home ; you know we hadn't 
leave to come/ 

But when Kelpie, who was grazing near, 
was caught and saddled, he obstinately re- 
fused to allow the shining silvery object to 
approach him. Vain were their menaces, 
and equally vain their caresses and ingenious 
devices to circumvent him. Kelpie was de- 
termined, and he was allowed to have his way. 

* What an obstinate little brute !' said the 
Captain, indignant at being thwarted. 

* Oh, please don't say so,' entreated Olive, 
jealous for her favourite. * He's the kindest 
little thing ! Look how he knows me, and 
rubs his nose against my hand.' 

Gerald longed to say that the pony would 
be the better for a * round dozen ' or so, but 
Olive's beauty caused her feelings to be re- 
spected, and he held his peace. 

And now, with the sailor's hand upon 
Kelpie's shaggy mane, and with the girl's 
gunny face bent down upon him while he 
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carefiiUj leads the animal along the rough 
places in their way, the little party neared the 
shore, and arrived within a few hundred yards 
of the cottage of Cappel. 

* We have spoilt your fishing, Captain Ber- 
nard,* said Olive, in a voice changed from 
the glad one he had been listening to, and 
stopping her pony as she spoke. 

' Oh, that's nothing ; I only came out for 
something to do, and the walk has been 
delightful; 

'But it's the best time of the day now. 
Thank you, oh so much, for all your kindness 
and good nature; but Reggy can take the 
fish now — can't you, Reggy? You don't 
know how strong he is.' 

* I shall see you home,' said Bernard, 
whose spirit of opposition was rife within 
him. *I shall see you home, and pay my 
respects to Mrs. Redfern.' 

Bowing to a superior will, and perhaps not 
sorry to keep him lingering by her side, Olive 
refrained from offering any further opposition, 
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so together, and very slowly, they approached 
the rather inaccessible cottage where the 
young girl dwelt. 

The house had originally been, as was evi- 
dent, a mere peasant's cabin, thatched-roofed 
and one storied ; but a former lord of the soil, 
or possibly some adventurous sportsman (who 
can say?) had added to its dimensions, be- 
stowed upon it the dignity of a slated cover- 
ing, and laid out its tiny adjacent grounds (if 
such they could be called) with care and 
taste. The days, however, of the garden's 
glory had long since passed away; for the 
weeds had overrun the neglected flowers, and 
the climbing plants hung from the porch in 
rampant and wild festoons. 

The reception given by the mysterious 
recluse to his daughter's self-elected com- 
panion was anything but a cordial one. 
Nay, the absence of anything approach- 
ing to welcome was so marked, that a man 
less confident in himself, and less deter- 
mined not to be biassed by the opinions 
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or wishes of others, might have recoiled from 
his threshold with disgust if not with suspicion. 

Mr. Redfem (when Olive's pony, guided by 
Bernard's hand, was seen approaching along 
the narrow pathway that led to the cottage) 
had just thrown off his morning costume (a 
costume, by the way, which consisted of the 
warmest but least cleanly of dressing-gowns 
and slippers), and had donned his walking, 
or rather his sailor's dress. 

The sunlight that shone full upon his face 
did not add to its attraction, nor diminish the 
unfavourable idea which Bernard had already 
formed of his countenance, and consequently 
of his disposition. The brow, which was left 
almost uncovered by the low-crowned sailor's 
hat he wore, was heavy and unintellectual, 
whilst the eyes were small and cunning. The 
mouth, too, the lips of which were of a dark- 
brown hue, that contrasted strangely with 
teeth, white, far apart, yet singularly large, 
had a marked expression of cruelty and 
malevolence. 
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When Olive saw her fether, she sprang 
hastily from her saddle, and having given the 
reins into the hands of * Reggy,' she advanced 
towards Redfern alone. A few words were 
whispered, as Gerald could perceive, in her 
parent's ear, and theti the latter, without re- 
moving the hat from off his head or the short 
pipe from his unpleasant-looking mouth, 
walked on towards his visitor. 

Bernard was nothing daunted by this un- 
promising reception, but, on the contrary, felt 
strengthened in the resolution he had formed 
of following up at all risks his acquaintance 
with the inhabitants of ther cottage. There 
was nothing, moreover, in Redfern's manner 
so ostensibly in violation of the rules of good 
breeding as to entail on the part of Bernard 
any decided sacrifice of his self-respect. * The 
man was evidently,' as he said to himself, * a 
character — a disagreeable one certainly,' but 
that was, perhaps, an additional reason for 
what Gerald termed ' putting him down ;' and 
it was therefore in a frame of mind anything 
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but conciliatory that he crossed the threshold 
of the forbidding-looking being whom he 
could hardly fancy to be the parent of the 
graceful and fascinating Olive. 

Daylight had (as is often the case) chased 
away almost entirely the dark suspicions born 
of night and mystery, so that when Bernard 
found himself seated in a drawing-room, 
small, certainly, and but scantily furnished, 
yet still a * drawing-room,* and with a lady 
whose manners, though reserved, were not 
destitute of refinement, he could scarcely 
believe in the past existence of the fearful 
surmises that had flitted through his brain, 
and which involuntarily possessed him when 
in the presence of Redfern. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

* The deyil fisheth best for souls of men 
When his hook is baited with a lovely limb : 
Love lights upon the heart, and strength we feel. 
More worlds of wealth gleam in an upturned eye 
Than in the rich heart of the miser sea. 
Beauty has made our greatest manhoods weak.' 

Alexander Smith. 

For a considerable time after his almost 
forcible entry into something approaching to 
intimacy with the family at Cappel Bay, 
Gerald Bernard continued to dwell wonder- 
ingly on the individual as well as on the 
general symptoms of strangeness manifested 
by Redfem and his belongings. 

Reserve and coldness, with the exception 
of Olive's bearing towards himself, were the 
prevailing characteristics of the elders of the 
house, whilst even the children were scarcely 
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as others of their age ; a wild and watchful 
shyness seemed to pervade their every look 
and movement, so that it was long before 
Bernard could feel thoroughly at home even 
with those little ones. 

It is not our present purpose to dwell at 
length on the daily occurrences which took 
place after Gerald Bernard's introduction to 
that strange man's family; but it may be 
thought surprising, that whilst the sailor 
looked with contempt and aversion on Olive's 
relations, Gerald's admiration for her, far 
from receiving a check, should have increased 
and ripened (in a space of time almost incre- 
dibly short) into passionate admiration. Ber- 
nard's' feelings, however towards the girl 
whose life he had saved were a compound of 
so many different sensations, that it would 
have been hard to discover in their analysa- 
tion the simple passion of love. There was 
a strange fascination for him in the cloud by 
which Olive was surrounded, and a kind of 
exciting wonder concerning the uncared-for 
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daughter of that cheerless house. About the 
pale and smileless stepmother also there was a 
something almost startling in its cold and un- 
natural uniformity, whilst the conduct towards 
each other of the several members of the 
family was a never-failing and a curious 
study. 

Olive alone (nor did he either in this case 
more than in any other doubt for a moment 
his own perspicuity), Olive alone, he felt 
that he thoroughly understood. There were 
no surprises with her — no intercepted looks, 
the meaning of which were obscure as hiero- 
glyphics to all but the initiated: instead 
of this, there was for him the ever-engrossed 
attention, the softened glances, and the whis- 
pered welcome. 

It was thus, and in the enjoyment of the 
plcasantest of delusions, that the remaining 
autumn months sped by. To Gerald, un- 
mindful save of the fleeting enjoyments of 
the hour, they passed away before he had 
given to the future any of those anxious 
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thoughts which might have made him wiser ; 
but there were those about him who watched 
the gliding onwards of the soft-winged hours 
with a fixed and strained attention, and 
whose purpose, strong and immovable as he 
deemed himself, was fiar more fixed and 
changeless than his own. 

Many weeks elapsed before there was any 
perceptible alteration in Redfern's manner 
towards his then frequent visitor, but at the 
end of that period the purpose of the hitherto 
ungracious host seemed altered, and (a cir- 
cumstance which it is probable was attributed 
by Bernard solely to a better acquaintance 
with his own merits) a sort of reaction, if it 
may be so called, took place in his dealings 
with the coastguard officer. It could not be 
said, however, that he encouraged the marked 
attentions which the latter paid to Olive; 
for, had he done so, it is more than probable 
that one exciting cause for them (namely, a 
determination to triumph over the will of 
others) being removed, Gerald Bernard would, 
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at least in the earlier stages of the intimacy, 
have desisted from his pursuit. But this 
was (after awhile) very far from being the 
end either desired or meditated by the crafty 
man, for whom — wise, and nndeceivable as 
he fancied himself — the sailor was far indeed 
from being an equal match. 

A more observing person — at least, in the 
matter of small things — than was Bernard, 
might have been struck by many a family 
sign which told (to use a ' household word') 
that * something was going on ; ' but at that 
period the doomed man's love-blindness had 
commenced, and Olive, in her fair, fresh 
beauty, taking him softly by the hand, led 
him blindfold to his fate. 

There was one of Redfem's family who 
(during those swiftly passing autumn months 
of which so considerable a portion was spent 
by Bernard in Olive Redfern's society) de- 
rived more than common enjoyment from 
the sailor's visits, and that individual was the 
youngest child of the house — ^a little, pensive- 
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looking girl, whose speech from her tender 
years was still imperfect, but whose delight 
it was to be played with by the (to her) 
gentle-mannered sailor — and listen to the 
stories which he told to her of savage beasts 
and birds, in far-off and wondrous countries. 
Among Gerald's good qualities was one 
which (especially attractive as it generally is 
to women) gained him after awhile the good 
will of little Mary's melancholy-looking 
mother: and this quality (need we add?) 
was a genuine and uniform fondness for 
children, a fondness which demonstrated it- 
self not only in his constant efforts to amuse 
them, but in the little irritation he displayed 
when their babbling questions broke in upon 
pleasanter thoughts and occupations. 

It is a great test of the value of a character, 
that inherent affection for the young and 
helpless; indeed, it is doubtful whether, 
when such a feeling is totally absent, and 
when nothing of woman's tenderness lurks at 
the bottom of a man's heart — that heart's 
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best gift will not, to a certain extent, be 
thrown away and lost. But perhaps it might 
be partly to the absorbing love of power 
which was so inherent in Gerald's breast that 
his affectionate patronage of Mrs. Redfem's 
child, as well as his self-satisfaction at the 
influence he had contrived to gain over the 
mother, was to be attributed ; but whatever 
might be the cause, the result was among 
the pleasant things which allured him to the 
cottage ; nor could it be said, that the pre- 
sence of the little girl was often unwelcome 
during the sunny hours that Olive and her 
lover passed together in the earlier stages of 
their intercourse. 

There was another child, besides the boy 
to whom the reader has already been intro- 
duced — but that other, and last to be men- 
tioned scion of the house, partook so largely 
of the family strangeness, that Bernard, with 
all his kindly feeling towards children gene- 
rally, could not bring himself to bestow upon 
her more than a passing look or word. At 
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first he had considered her to be decidedly- 
deficient in intellect^ so wandering was her 
glance, and so morbidly did she shrink from 
observation ; but Olive had assured him that 
her sister was only nervous, and that her 
strange shyness, together with the convulsive 
trembling of her limbs, would, according to 
the saying of the doctors, disappear with ad- 
vancing years. 

Harriet, for • that was the child's name, 
could scarcely, by an inattentive observer, 
have been supposed to have amved even at 
the still almost infantine age of seven; but 
she was in reality two years older. In her 
gray-coloured, and always frightened face, 
she bore a strong resemblance to her mother, 
and, as was the case also with Mrs. Kedfem, 
her eyes never met boldly those that looked 
upon her. 

It must not be supposed that when 
Gerald Bernard began to suspect what must 
be the unavoidable termination of his ' love 
making,' he made no endeavour to obtain 
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some information concerning Olive's family 
history ; for, on the contrary, many were the 
inquiries that he set on foot ; the results of 
all of which were, however, entirely abortive. 
Of Olive herself he asked no questions ; for 
(though the fact was to himself totally un- 
suspected) there was a something about the 
girl which quelled his spirit, and deterred 
him from testifying even the semblance of 
suspicion. After awhile too, and when love 
had brought in bis train a blind and un- 
questioning confidence, the time was past 
when any satisfying of his curiosity would 
have been considered by Gerald as a matter 
of moment. 

It was on one stormy November morning 
that Bernard, whose interest in Olive's heart 
had long been (as he well knew) secured, 
requested a private interview with Redfern, 
for the purpose of demanding the hand of 
his little-valued daughter. No objection to 
the tete-d-4Ste was offered, and with the in- 
evitable ' dudeen ' still between his lips, the 
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man of mystery led the way to an apartment 
which was called, through a singular error in 
nomenclature, his study. 

The room thus fixed upon was low-ceil- 
inged and damp-smelling, containing but 
few books, and those, as it appeared to 
Gerald, principally on law matters. There 
was a shelf on one side of the chimney, along 
which were ranged sundry dust-enamelled 
bottles, filled with various coloured liquids, 
the said bottles being glass-stoppered, and 
secured also by chamois leather that had 
evidently seen service. The furniture of the 
room was mean and scanty, whilst on the 
hearth there smouldered a few half-ignited 
sods of turf. 

The one window of this dismal-looking 
chamber looked out upon the small bay and 
the mountains whereby it was almost sur- 
rounded. The latter were shrouded in the 
mist that was blown madly on before the 
gale, only their dim and dusky outlines 
being visible to tlie eye ; but as Gerald 
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(during the few moments employed by his 
host in shaking the ashes from his pipe) 
turned towards the window, the ricketty 
irame of which was making a ratth'ng accom- 
paniment to the storm, his eyes rested on 
the glorious spectacle of wind-driven waters 
thrown up from the swollen mountain torrent, 
and across which — glittering and gorgeous 
in a momentary sunbeam — the brilliant arch 
of a double rainbow threw its yellow and 
crimson light. 

' How magnificent ! ' exclaimed Bernard, 
almost involuntarily, and forgetting at the 
moment how little the sight was likely to be 
appreciated by his ignoble-looking com- 
panion. * How magnificent ! and how rare ! ' 

*Who? and what?' asked Redfem, with 
a coarse and awkward attempt at facetious- 
ness ; for he was well aware of the nature of 
the conference that was to ensue; and for 
reasons best known to himself, he, despite 
his blustering daring, rather shrank, as the 
climax drew near, from sundry questions, 
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which might, if fete were adverse, be put to 
him by Gerald. 

The latter was at once recalled to the 
point at issue by Redfem's question, and 
assured, as for the last few weeks he had 
been, that no opposition would be made to 
his demand, he made it at once, and with 
unhesitating frankness. 

Redfem listened to him with an unmoved 
face, and then, abstaining from any direct 
reply, said — 

* I conclude, Mr. Bernard, that you must 
be by this time aware that my daughter has 
no fortune. It is as well to mention the 
circumstance at once, however, as in the 
event of your having formed other expecta- 
tions, you may declare oif at once, and save 
yourself and me further trouble.' 

For a moment Gerald hesitated to reply. 
It was true that he had never viewed Olive 
Redfem in the light of an heiress, but still, 
whilst calculating how much could 'be done' 
on his own small means, he had reckoned on 
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just a little contribution on the part of her 
father. 'All girls/ he had said rather 
vaguely to himself, * have something, and if 
you save a middle-aged gentleman the bur* 
then of his daughter's support, surely he ** has 
a right," as Paddy says, to make the burthen 
as easy as possible to you.' 

Such, however, was not the reasoning of 
the middle-aged gentleman in question, for 
aflber watching furtively the changes on the 
f5BM5e of his would-be son-in-law, he added — 

' Nothing can be easier, you know, than 
to say "Good-by," and forget the past. 
Olive is a good girl, and a sensible girl, who 
will readily understand that a gentleman (I 
beg your pardon if I'm wrong), a gentleman 
who has little more than his pay, can ill 
aiford the luxury of a wife. She'll marry 
some day, for she's handsome ; indeed, I have 
some thoughts of going abroad — to Paris, 
perhaps, where I have some friends who — ' 

But he had said enough, and more than 
enough to convince the credulous and pas- 
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sionately-in-love Gerald that there was in- 
deed danger in delay and madness in hesi- 
tation, for with a voice of humble entreaty, 
as new for him to utter as the hearing of it 
was strange to Redfern's ears, he broke in 
upon the latter's words. 

But what need is there to dwell upon his 
explanations, or to detail his oft-repeated 
observations that Olive Redfem was in her- 
self so rich a jewel that no golden setting 
could render it more precious or more rare ? 
Of course, after a decent minute or two given 
to parental prudence and affectionate hesi- 
tation, the father's consent was given, and the 
two shook hands upon their new alliance. 

* I think you'll find her a good wife,' said 
Redfem, ere they parted ; and he spoke with 
an air of mock humility. ^ She hasn't been 
brought up to expensive habits ; and above 
all' he added, *and I think that a great 
advantage, we have no poor relations — no 
ope to live about one, and upon one ; I am 
the last of my family, Mr. Bernard ; and a 
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good, honest fiamily it is ; though perhaps I 
am not the right person to sound its praises. 
When I was a young man I went to America, 
and married there, so nobody knows me, and 
I know nobody.' And with that piece of 
information, given with a little laugh that 
was meant to be jocular, the interview came 
to a close. 

Gerald, as — after this decisive conversation 
with his future father-in-law — ^he wended his 
way homewards, was not altogether happy in 
his mind. To be sure, Olive's beauty was a 
wondrous counterpoise against other manifold 
disadvantages ; and then, when was he ever 
wrong ? When had he been known to make 
a mistake ? Never ! So said his personal 
vanity. But whether that answer was a cor- 
rect one, time alone will prove. 
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CHAPTER V. 

' HiB years but young, but his experience old, 
Ifis head unmellowed, but his judgment ripe ; 
And in a word (for for behind his worth 
Come all the praises that I now bestow), 
He is complete in feature and in nund, 
With all good grace to grace a gentle man.' 

Shakspeabe. 

But before we proceed fiirther in the 
narration of the Naval Officer's adventures, 
it will be perhaps advisable to enlighten 
the reader somewhat as to his antecedents, 
and those of his family. 

Gerald Bernard was the second and 
youngest son of a country gentleman of 
good estate in one of the midland counties. 

His elder brother, who had been originally 
in the army, had, in consequence, some said, 
of family affliction, gone into the church . He 
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was a beneficed clergyman, in the West of 
England, at the time that this story begins ; 
and although in the opinion of many he had 
for a second time mistaken his profession, 
Clayton Bernard did in his own way, though 
that way was a peculiar one, some good ser- 
vice to the cause he had espoused. 

Perhaps (at least so the retired soldier 
was wont to remark whilst preparing him- 
self for his new profession), perhaps if 
there were more what is called men of 
the world in our church — provided always, 
that such men are honest, high-minded, and 
of good repute — some advantages might be 
gained. People, men especially, he would 
say, are apt to separate too completely the 
character of a Christian clergyman from 
that which they bear themselves. They look 
upon him as an individual apart — apart from 
their pleasures, their sympathies, and too 
often from their individual liking. It was 
this evil, for he considered it one, that 
Bernard endeavoured to avoid ; and in this 
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attempt eveiytbing &voured him. He had 
distinguished himself as a soldier, and among 
his most valued treasures hidden now among 
the relics of the past, were precious medals, 
testimonials from his own and other coun- 
tries to his courage- in the field of battle, 
and of his endurance in the hard campaigns 
where heat and sickness laid the strongest 
low. 

Clayton had had what is called a more 
liberal education ths^n falls to the lot of 
most men, when the army is to be a pro- 
fession ; for he had distinguished himself at 
Harrow, and been cited as one likely to 
make a figure in the world ; and that at an 
age when most boys are still busied more 
with their almost childish games than with 
the written wisdom of those that have gone 
before them. 

If there had not been war in the East in 
the days when Clayton Bernard, at the age 
of seventeen, took his leave of Harrow, it is 
probable that he would never have been a 
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soldier ; but the love of adventure was strong 
within him, and notwithstanding the remon- 
strances of his father, who was an old man, 
a widower too, and one whose life by his 
absence would be rendered sad and solitary, 
Clayton obtained a commission in a cavalry 
regiment, and sailed for India. 

His father had died during his eldest son's 
absence from England, and this painful cir- 
cumstance, added to another severe domestic 
affliction, hereafter to be noticed, had doubt- 
less its share in turning Clayton's thoughts 
to serious things. Then other events took 
place, the recital of which shall also be given 
at a later period ; and finally, with a changed 
heart and far higher objects than that for 
the attainment of mere worldly distinction, 
Bernard, at the age of thirty, entered him- 
self as a Gentleman Commoner at Brazenose 
College, Oxford, with the intention of pre- 
paring himself for the church. 

It was at college that he made acquaint- 
ance with one whose friendship influenced 
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not a little both his opinions and his con- 
duct in after-life, for Ernest Audaine, the 
man of whom we speak, besides that he 
possessed the sometimes great advantage 
of five years' seniority, was one of those men 
who cannot fail to obtain an influence over 
those with whom they become intimate. 

It was on the first journey of Clayton to 
Oxford that the two future friends met. 
Four persons were in the train when Ernest 
Audaine, at a station not an hour s journey 
from Oxford, entered the carriage which was 
conveying more than one collegian to the 
University. 

Two of the men were acquaintances of the 
joyous, genial-looking individual whom they 
greeted on his appearance with an almost 
shout of welcome. 

* Hallo, Ernest, is that you?' said the 
elder of the two, addressing the evidently 
popular man as he stood' on the platform 
with the fresh wind blowing the feir hair 
from his broad, open brow, and he looking 
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what he was — namely, a fevoured and happy 
child of fortune, basking in the sunshine of 
life, and possessing both the power and the 
will to sip the honey from its sweetest 
flowers. 

* Hallo, Ernest, is that you?' Come in 
here. What's the Express stopped for ? 
We thought that it was a smash, or for 
a royal duke at least ? ' 

* Say a large landed proprietor, and you'll 
be nearer the mark,' replied Ernest, with an 
affectation of disdain. Commend me to the 
greatness of a man who has a line like this 
drawn across his broad acres ! I have been 
staying at Hapsfield, where we're all tre- 
mendously great people, and of course time 
and space were annihilated for me.' And 
having so said, Ernest took his place amongst 
the rest, and looked about him. 

There were two other gentlemen in the 
carriage besides the two with whom Audaine 
had been previously acquainted. 

The one who sat in a corner-seat was a 
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handsome, dark man, who, after glancing at 
the new comer, retreated behind his * Times,' 
and gave no ftirther signs of existence, till, 
when the train was again in motion, an al- 
most general lighting of cigars took place, 
and induced him to contribute his share to 
the smoke, with which the carriage was soon 
densely filled. 

The opposite neighbour of this silent in- 
dividual, who, as the reader has anticipated, 
was no other than Clayton Bernard, was a 
poor, weak-looking creature, who seemed 
hardly to have reached to man's estate, for 
he was narrow-chested and beardless ; a 
* seedy-looking ' fellow too, as one of the fast 
young University men would doubtless have 
called him ; for he had a shabby travelling- 
cap drawn low over his ears and eyes, and no 
warm wrapper round his attenuated legs. 

He sat very still and silent in his corner 
nothing heeding, indeed, the discourse of 
those around him, which discourse, by-the- 
by, was couched in a jargon that was as 
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Hebrew to the uninitiated tyro. What did 
we say? Of Hebrew? Why he knew more 
of even that dead tongue than of the hidden 
language that he now was listening to. 

He looked dull and ill too, for he was not 
accustomed to the odour of tobacco, with 
which the carriage was filled; and after a 
time his extreme palor attracted the notice 
of the new comer, for he whispered to his 
nearest neighbour — 

*I wonder what's the matter with that 
poor fellow. He looks awfully ill. Perhaps 
it's the smoke. Did you ask him if he 
minded it ? ' 

* He looked just the same an hour ago/ 
was the evasive reply. * Leave him alone, — 
he's what you call a sulky traveller, I sup- 
pose ; for he hasn't said a syllable since we 
came in.' 

It seemed as though the gentlemen were 
satisfied with this explanation, for no further 
notice was taken of the miserable-looking 
stranger, whose nearly livid face had at first 
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excited the compassion of the kind-hearted 
Ernest ; and soon the laugh and jest re- 
soitnded in his ears, more noisily even than 
before, whilst he heard them only as in a 
dream^ for he was rapidly sinking into a state 
of unconsciousness as the train drew near to 
Oxford. 

* Tickets, please, gentlemen/ said the offi- 
cial, as, having flung open the door^ he 
stretched out his hand tpwards the sick man's 
comer. 

He heard the words, and knew that some- 
thing was required of him, but he was in- 
capable of either speech or movement. 
There was a short delay — a reiterated and 
impatient appeal from the ticket collector, 
and then the hitherto thoughtless occupants 
of the carriage glanced towards their silent 
companion. A poor, pale, and effeminate- 
looking mortal, he must have, indeed, seemed, 
with * invalid' written legibly on every 
feature, and on the cold, thin hands that lay 
so helplessly upon his knees. 
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The men, with the exception of Audaine 
and the silent traveller, jumped hastily from 
the carriage, being evidently impressed with 
the conviction that they had been condemned 
to travel (first class too) with the lifeless 
body of one whom they doubtless would have 
denominated a * snob.' Ernest and Clayton 
Bernard remained by his side, and having 
loosened his neckcloth, and despatched a 
porter for medical aid, the former laid his 
finger on the sick man's wrist, in search of 
some remaining signs of life. 

^He wants air, poor fellow,' he said, ad- 
dressing the guard and station master, who 
had speedily hastened forward. *Let us 
get him out, and keep the crowd from com- 
ing near. So, so ! gently with him. I be- 
lieve it's only a faint.' And he helped to 
lift the now senseless form upon the plat- 
form. 

The fresh air, blowing on his heated face, 
soon recovered him; and when he opened 
his eyes and, with a bewildered look, gazed 
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about him, Audaine was at hand to encou- 
rage him back to life. 

'Come/ he said, kindly, * you're all right 
now. Those fellows shouldn't have filled 
the carriage with smoke, but they didn't 
know you couldn't stand it. Where are you 
going ? Can I find your luggage and see you 
home?' 

The youth he was addressing seemed 
scarcely more than a boy in years, and in 
worldly experience there was a something in 
his countenance that proved him almost a 
child ; and yet (greatly to Clayton's surprise) 
tears were in the boy's large dark eyes as he 
looked upon the kindly speaker. 

* You are very good,' he replied, thank- 
fully, * but I must not trouble you.' 

* Nonsense, man ! It's no trouble. Where 
are you going?' 

* To ,' was the reply, mentioning an 

obscure street, in which, through the instru- 
mentality of an old acquaintance of his 
father's, a lodging had been procured for him. 
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* Come along, then. But the luggage ? ' 
*It'8 only a small trunk. There's an 

" A. H." upon it ; and — and — there's a dog,' 
he added, hesitatingly. 

* " A. H.," ' said Ernest, repeating the let- 
ters, as he went in search of the property. And 
a few minutes after, having discovered his 
humble belongings, he returned to the place 
where the boy sat shaking with nervous ex- 
citement. 

*Now, then, let's be off,' he said, cheer- 
ingly. * You feel better now — don't you V 

* A great deal better, thanks to you ; but 
I believe I should have died soon, if that had 
lasted much longer.' 

* No, you wouldn't ; you're tougher than 
that. But what's been the matter ? For a 
man doesn't usually faint at a puff of tobacco. 
Are you ill ? Have you been in the doctor's 
hands ? You look it.' 

* Indeed, I have. Ill ! I'm always ill. I 
don't think home ever agreed with me.' 

* Humph !' said Ernest. * Perhaps not. It 
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doesn't always ; but you'll be better here. I'll 
give you a call to-morrow. Are these the 
lodgings ? That's right. Why, you are as strong 
as I am ;' and so encouraging him to keep up 
his flagging spirits the warm-hearted fellow left 
him for awhile to himself and his reflections. 
This occurrence, and the strong interest 
which the two men felt for the helpless-look- 
ing being they had assisted, was the com- 
mencement of the life-long intimacy and 
attachment between Clayton and Ernest 
Audaine. The latter was not at college; 
but his uncle, whom he often visited, had a 
country seat not far from Oxford, so from 
henceforth they met frequently. Soon, too, 
far sooner than is usually the case between 
men of their age and habits, an entire confl- 
dence grew up between them ; and Clayton, 
who had seldom in his life been known to 
take counsel from anyone but himself, re- 
vealed to Ernest Audaine his most secret 
anxieties, and called upon him both for sym- 
pathy and advice. 
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It was some six years after this first 
meeting, and Audaine was paying his yearly 
visit to his friend's parsonage in Deyonshire, 
when the man of the world one day perceived 
that the usually placid Clayton was in a con- 
siderable state of mental perplexity. 

A sheet of letter paper was spread before 
him, but he seemed puzzled what to inscribe 
upon the page. 

As usual, he did not keep the cause of his 
evident annoyance a secret from Ernest, who 
after hearing his complaints of his younger 
brother's folly, and listening to Clayton's pro- 
jects for his rescue, said with a decision from 
which there seemed no appeal : — 

* I tell you, my dear fellow, that there is 
not the slightest use in writing. If a man's 
in love he will make a fool of himself, and 
nothing that either you or I can say will 
prevent him.' 

*But if he would only wait — only stop 
till—' 

* Pshaw ! Try to stop the Express 
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to London by holding up your finger ! The 
thing's impossible. Has your brother any 
private fortune? You might certainly draw 
a highly-coloured picture of cold shoulder of 
mutton and seven children ; but I doubt even 
that being of any use.' 

*My brother Gerald has something, cer- 
tainly — a few hundreds a year left him by my 
father.' 

* That's a pity: for a little money is a 
dangerous thing ; however, as I dare say it 
will ease your conscience to write a letter of 
advice to your infatuated younger brother, you 
had better set about it.' 

Wliich Clayton did; and the said letter, 
reaching its destination exactly a week pre- 
vious to Gerald Bernard's marriage with the 
daughter of the mysterious Redfern, was of 
course totally unavailing to prevent the con- 
sequences of the Serious Mistake which, so 
early in his mortal career, the headstrong 
sailor seemed determined to make. 

Gerald, after the interview with Redfern 
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that decided his fate so summarily, had 
written to apprise his brother of his intended 
marriage. 

The answer he received to this communi- 
cation did not even startle him, so strong was 
he, not only in his love, but in his high opinion 
of his own clear judgment. 

A month elapsed, and then Olive, led to 
the altar by her strange, harsh father, became 
the wife of Gerald Bernard. At the wedding 
and the after-parting, the same cold calm was 
over all; and the only tears that fell were 
shed by the nervous girl, whose hands 
trembled so visibly as she held her open 
prayer-book. Little Mary, too, looked on in 
saddened wonder, as she pressed her tiny 
hand within the sailor's grasp. 

Soon after the event, Bernard's duty on 
the coastguard station came to an end ; and 
he spent a year in (as may be hoped) happy 
idleness, with the bride whose acquaintance 
he had originally made under circumstances 
as unusual as they were unpromising. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

' He cannot be a perfect man. 
Not being tried and tatored in the world : 
Experience is by industry achicTed, 
And perfected by the swift course of time/ 

Shakspeabe. 

We must now for awhile leave the head- 
strong Gerald to his own devices, and take a 
retrospective glance at other characters de- 
stined eventually (inasmuch as their histories 
are involved in that of his elder brother) to 
play no small part in this our story. They 
are in much worldly trouble now — ^poor 
people; a fact which the perusal of this 
chapter will make evident to the reader. 

To begin then, and that without further 
preamble, we may state, that in a large 
* Family Mansion,' situated in one of the 
wide and quiet streets on the northern side 
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of Oxford Street, a public sale of furniture 
and ^ valuable eflTects ' was, on one September 
morning, going forward with a degree of 
bustling activity, which ought to have been 
highly satisfactory to those interested in the 
amount likely to be realized on the occasion. 

It was in weather oppressively hot that the 
event we are noticing took place. The house 
stood on the sunny side of the street, and the 
well-baked air strove to enter through the 
open doors and windows, for not a blind was 
down, so that the passers-by, if curious of 
what was going on within, could gaze into 
the lofty lower apartments, and count, if so 
disposed, the densely crowded mass of human 
heads that thronged the auction room. 

Ancient pictures of great price were hang- 
ing on the walls ; cherished gems of art ; and 
family portraits, by painters of world-wide 
fame, were marked in lots ; for all, without 
reserve, were to be sold, and seen in that 
deserted house no more. 

There was a buzz of human voices in the 
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thronged apartment where the sale was held 
that nearly drowned the practised voice of 
the experienced auctioneer, and reduced the 
sound of his usually startling hammer to a 
gentle tap of warning. 

Swart faces were among that eager crowd. 
Men with the signs of the Twelve Tribes 
upon them; with thick Judaic features; 
kite-like, and ravenous of aspect. They 
handled the pretty pictures with appraising 
fingers. They knew that rich collection 
would be theirs. No Gentile would dare 
outbid the Jew monopolizers ; for there was 
a pact between them, and the birds of prey 
were powerful in their united numbers. 

How hot and close it was, that atmosphere, 
which told of unwashed men, and fat and 
greasy citizens! But despite the poisonous 
breath that filled the vast saloon, and kept 
outside the air of heaven, there were women 
found amongst the crowd ! Women too they 
were, with flashing eyes and red-flushed 
cheeks, who came to bid for precious trifles 
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they had coveted in days gone by, and when 
the now humbled owners of that lordly man- 
sion had ranked amongst the friends they 
courted ! 

And to what spot (but there were few 
who cared to ask the question), to what 
spot had those forgotten friends betaken 
themselves to hide the 'shame' of their 
destitution, and the ' disgrace ' of their 
mighty failure ? 

Some said they were abroad — swelling, 
perhaps, the list of ruined English merchants 
who ruffle it amongst the best, on their wives 
and children's well-saved settlements. A 
few, more charitable in their judgments, 
spoke of the hapless man as of one in prison, 
and expiating within confining walls the 
lavish expenditure which had made enemies 
of the envious, whilst his unbounded hospi- 
tality had failed in securing him a friend! 
There had, of course, been rumours of suicide, 
and reports of a sudden ' stroke ; ' a failure of 
nature's powers to support the blow that 

VOL. I. F 
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adverse Fate had dealt him, but these reports 
had died away without a positive confirmation 
of their truth, and society had soon ceased to 
remember a family on whom Fortune had 
frowned so sternly. 

Meanwhile those whom the world had so 
speedily ceased to remember, were enduring, 
within earshot of that ceaseless din, many 
of the sufierings from which a timely flight 
from the scene of their bygone splendour 
would have saved them. It was a large 
family, that of the ruined British merchant 
who now sat at his desk in an upper room, 
casting up the poor accounts of what was 
left to them of their once abundant means, 
and gloomily noting the small surplus, 
which, when all was paid, would still re- 
main to them. 

There was nothing remarkable in the 
appearance of the individual thus painfiiUy 
employed. His face was one of those which, 
though decidedly handsome in form and 
feature, left no impression on the mind, for 
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its prevailing characteristic was that of a 
cold harmoniousness ; nor was there any 
salient expression from which the slightest 
clue to the inner workings of the mind 
could be arrived at. 

The fact was (but it was a reproach never 
addressed to him in the days of his pros- 
perity) that Josiah Brigham was a cold man. 
His nature was phlegmatic, and his passions 
were generally at the most lukewarm tem- 
perature. Nature had formed him for a 
life of commercial enterprise. He had the 
soul of a banker, and the hard head of a 
speculative financier. 

The family of the Brighams was what is 
called thoroughly respectable. They did 
not belong by tradition to the ancient 
Saxons, nor could they boast of an ancestor 
who ^ came over with William the Con- 
queror ; ' but they were honest, well-off 
people, unconnected with the lower branches 
of trade, and numbered in their ranks not 
a few who had raised the family-name by 

f2 
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ascending to high steps on the ladders of 
their several professions. 

When Josiah, the third son of what was 
called, by common consent, the 'Head of 
the Family,' petitioned to be placed in a 
merchant's house in preference to being 
knocked about the fifth quarter of the globe 
as an Australian settler, a feeble demon- 
stration of opposition was manifested by the 
female branches of the half-aristocratic Brig- 
hams. He had a sister who, a year or two 
before this startling proposition, had become 
the wife — nolens volens — of a senior clerk 
in one of the higher class government 
offices ; and as the said official was distantly 
related to several * families of distinction,' 
his wife became at once, and irremediably, 
inoculated vrith a wholesale contempt for 
the hard-working bees of this honey-gather- 
ing hive. 

To * Cupid ' Harley, however, (for such 
was the soubriquet bestowed upon the plump- 
visaged and beardless man who had fallen 
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a victim to the fescinations of *Georgy* 
Brigham,) the same reproach could not be 
addressed. He saw no objection to a plan 
which might eventually — for he had sense 
enough to appreciate the shrewdness of the 
persevering Josiah — make him (the hardly- 
worked public servant — the miserable re- 
cipient of a paltry six hundred pounds a 
year) the fellow-receiver of a golden har- 
vest, albeit its seeds he had not helped to sow ! 

' Gold 1 and gold 1 and gold withont end I 
He'll have gold to lay by, and gold to spend. 
Gold to give, and gold to lend ; 
And reyersions of gold infuturo* 

Sung the lively 'Cupid' to his peevish- 
looking wife, who, having laid aside her 
becoming veil of airs and graces, sat at the 
board of her volatile husband in her every- 
day and unvarying costume of less attrac- 
tive * homespun.' 

* It's all very well, Georgy,' said he, begin- 
ning the threatened remonstrance after his 
normal fashion when he intended to be im- 
pressive. • It's all very well talking,' (perhaps 
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he was hoping by this original taunt to break 
through a taciturnity on the part of his wife 
which had lasted longer than was agreeable 
to him,) *it's all very fine saying that six 
hundred and fifty pounds a year is an income, 
but I say it isn't/ 

Mrs. Harley had been very far from main- 
taining that the yearly stipend mentioned by 
her lord had the slightest claim to the dig- 
nified appellation on which he laid such 
stress ; but to agree with him on a subject so 
delicate was the last thing in her thoughts, 
therefore she prudently held her peace. 

' One makes such doosed bad calculations,' 
continued Cupid, musingly ; ' I knew about 
house-rent, and washing, and all that sort of 
thing — and a tailor's bill's about the same 
everywhere ; but I never dreamt of all those 
coals — and then the tea! By Jove, what a 
lot of money goes for tea ! ' And the harassed 
man threw himself heavily on the frail sofa 
which supported his dear Gteorgina's recum- 
bent form. 
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' Don't shake, please,' said the gentle crea- 
ture, who, foreseeing a marital discussion, 
thought it advisable to take refuge in a head- 
ache, * Don't shake, please — I've had to talk 
to the baby so much this morning that I feel 
quite tired. I v^^as going to say that v^^e posi- 
tively must have another girl in the nursery. 
It is really too much for me when Price goes 
out, and she must have her Sunday sometimes, 
or she gets awfully cross, and knocks baby 
about as if she was stuffed with bran. I'm 
so nervous, Edward, after it all, that you 
must spare me a very little. No coals and 
tea talk to-night, please, or I shan't have an 
hour's sleep.' And vrith that she rose languidly 
from the sofit, lighted her taper, and went to 
bed. 

And it was this helpless, useless creature, 
who, deeming her own dignity compromised 
by the elevation of her brother to a counting- 
house stool, endeavoured to dissuade him 
from the sacrifice ! The rest of the family, 
however, and above all Josiah himself, were 
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more wise; delay was pronounced useless^ 
and the necessary funds being forthcoming, 
the embryo merchant began his career in 
earnest. 

For many years (during the course of 
which, amongst other wise and prudent acts, 
he, as became a prosperous merchant, married, 
and begat a goodly number of sons and 
daughters) everything went well with Josiah 
Brigham. The road to riches which he chose 
was a safe one ; and if not a pleasant path 
— as men of the world count pleasantness — ^it 
was neither a painful nor a thorny one. Its 
very narrowness — for Josiah's ambition and 
range of action were comprised in the most 
limited of spheres — saved him from the 
anxieties which fall to the lot of more specu- 
lative and forther-seeing money-makers. He 
had no expensive tastes to gratify, and even 
in his selection of a wife might be traced the 
sensible moderation remarkable in all he did 
and said. Josiah was a very young man 
when the voice of prudent forethought whis- 
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pered in his ear that marriage was in itself a 
good estate. He had early in life been 
thrown on his own resources, his own com- 
panionship, and his own guidance. To add 
to the former he speedily felt was one great 
duty, whilst to prevent others from dimi- 
nishing his slender wealth was a necessity 
equally imperative. A young man, single, 
and probably little given either to the keep- 
ing of accounts or the weighing of balances, 
is the legitimate prey of the scheming and 
the money-loving. Josiah looked around 
him, and seeing that not a few of those with 
whom he had a chance acquaintance fell 
(almost before he had begun to marvel at 
their blindness) into the pitfalls laid for them, 
a sudden misgiving as to his own unaided 
powers seized him, and without delay he 
looked about for a safeguard against the 
snare, and a refuge from the natural op- 
pressors of his sex and age. 

A nice and ingenious calculation was 
entered upon by the merchant's clerk (who 

f3 
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was then in the receipt of an income not 
exceeding two hundred pounds a year) as to 
the pecuniary advisableness of the step he 
meditated ; and the result was in favour of 
its being taken with all possible, but still not 
indecorous haste. Fortunately for his pur- 
pose he had made acquaintance — how, is of 
no consequence to the reader — with a lady 
who seemed every way qualified to fill the 
office he intended to assign her. Her name 
was Teggart — Martha Teggart, and she was 
a governess in the family of a wealthy mer- 
chant, whose firm was connected by business 
ties with that of the prudent Josiah s em- 
ployer. She was by no means a handsom 
woman, that pale, thin, but eminently de- 
cided-looking young person, with whom 
neither her *young charges' nor their mamma 
ever ventured to take any liberty of speech ; 
but whom each and all respected for her 
talents, her high principles, and the un- 
varying decorum of her conduct and de- 
portment. 
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Miss Teggart was several years the senior 
of her youthful admirer, and when first 
Josiah showed symptoms of an inclination to 
become better acquainted with her (and let 
it be remembered that the manifestation was 
made with a decorum from which the most 
dignified nature need not have shrunk), she 
received the intimation with more surprise 
than gratification. 

At seven-and-twenty, a woman, whose 
heart has never, either from accident or 
temperament, or probably from both causes 
combined, been softened by the warmth of 
the tender passions, has begun to harden it- 
self against all future meltings. And Martha 
Teggart's life had not been one to render her 
anxious at all risks to accept a change of 
existence which might not, after all, be for 
the better. She had been fortunate in the 
homes in which her services had been ac- 
cepted and appreciated. Her love both of 
learning and imparting instruction was con- 
siderable ; and if nature had denied her the 
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gift of geoius, she had received ample com- 
pensation in a memory which was wonder- 
ftilly retentive, and in a perseverance of 
character which never &iled to procure her 
the moderate triumphs at which her ambition 
aimed. 

Such was the woman who, singularly de- 
void as she was of personal attraction, Josiah 
Brigham, at the age of twenty-four, had re- 
solved should accompany him to the altar as 
his bride. He knew that she was penniless, 
but he was also certain that she was wise 
enough to have a frugal mind. Moreover, 
she was valued and respected in the palace of 
the merchant prince whose daughters she had 
reared not only on the * milk ' of early know- 
ledge, but also on the more vigour-giving 
food that little boys are thought to thrive 
upon; for Martha could ground in learned 
tongues, and the books of Euclid were at her 
* fingers' ends.' The prudent Josiah had no 
sooner become the husband of this useful 
helpmate, than, scarcely allowing himself to 
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waste the castomarj time on the fleeting 
joys of the honey-mooning season, he began 
the arduous duty of making a fortune. There 
is, however, no need to dwell upon the means 
by which, little by little and step by step, he 
arrived at almost the topmost rail of the 
commercial ladder. 

Many children were, as we have already 
said, bom to the prosperous man, who had 
received the gifts with the undemonstrative 
composure natural to his character. He 
could afford the luxury of an extensive 
family, and it was right, he felt, that the 
rich house of Brigham should have a head of 
its own name to rule it when he should be 
gathered to his fathers. 

Neither matrimony, nor the cares and 
pleasures of maternity, had succeeded in pro- 
ducing any alteration either in the demeanour 
or the nature of Mrs. Brigham. She had 
not been received with open arms by her 
husband's family when the announcement of 
his intended change of condition had been 
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made by Josiab to his parents. On the con- 
trarj, old Brigham, who had bought a small 
estate with the savings from a long Indian 
civil service pay, at once resolved that 
Josiab, whose tastes were evidently invete- 
rately low, should henceforth be considered as 
non-existent, — ^morally dead in short, as he 
was in £Eict, to all the instincts of a gentle- 
man. To this decision the elder Mrs. 
Brigham, whose sons were sufficiently nu- 
merous to be troublesome, made but a weak 
and easily subdued opposition; and thus it 
followed, that during the early period of his 
mercantile career, and whilst his wife (who 
had paid but little apparent heed to her sen- 
tence of ostracism) was busied with her ma- 
ternal duties, Josiab, unheeded by his own 
femily, was slowly amassing a fortune, which 
would eventually place him in the position 
to look down, if he felt so disposed, on those 
who had, with such a small amount of cere- 
mony, turned their backs upon him in his 
youth. 



Ill 



CHAPTER VII. 

* How bless'd the heart that has a friend 
A sympathizing ear to lend 
To troubles too great to smother ! 
For as ale and porter, when flat, are restored. 
Till a sparkling babbling head they afford. 
So sorrow is cheer*d by being pour'd 
From one vessel into another.' — ^T. Hood. 

*A BACK-SEAT in a second-tier box at the 
Opera? Who'll go?' 

* You, if you like. 1 never care to go out 
with the Brighams. They're in such a hor- 
rid set ! Partners in counting-houses, and 
lawyers, that are always " going " to rise ! 
Such formal people, too ! And as for the 
girls, there isn't one that has a grain of fun 
in her except Susan, and she looks afraid to 
let the light of her jocoseness shine before 
men. I wouldn't be Mrs. Josiah's daughter 
for the world.* 
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* Nor I, exactly ; for it's years too late to 
begin her education as a parent; and the 
Brigham girls have decidedly not inherited 
their mamma's talents for governing. But, 
Cissy, do you really mean you won't go ? for 
I must answer this note at once. There's a 
tall flunky kicking his heels in the passage, 
and leaving no one room to go by him. Oh ! 
this horrid little house ! ' And Miss Florence 
Harley (for the speaker was no other than 
one of the * babies ' formerly exposed to the 
* tempers ' of * Mrs. Price') moved discon- 
tentedly from her chair. 

The * horrid little house,' whose demerits 
were so severely dwelt upon by its youthful 
and ambitious occupants, was situated in the 
genteel mediocrity of Cadogan Place. It 
seemed rather hard to abuse either the situa- 
tion or dimensions of their home ; for num- 
ber — , with its pleasant look-out on greenish 
trees, instead of blackish chimney-pots — ^its 
pretty sitting-rooms, cosy bed-rooms, and room 
for the * page-boy ' among the teaspoons, was 
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quite large enough both for their femily and 
their means. It is true that the passage 
(* entrance hall * one could not have the face 
to call it) was very narrow ; and that James's 
long legs, as he stretched them across it from 
the one hard mahogany chair — on which 
figured the arms of all the Harleys — ^were 
felt to be considerably in the way every time 
he honoured the family with a visit. But 
what should that small misfortune have mat- 
tered to them? They had no gigantic 
Jeemes to cast his frown upon their inferior 
comforts. There was space enough^ and to 
spare, for the small but growing lad, whose 
wealth of * plated goods * shone so brightly 
as he tripped along the streets of still 
Belgravia, and when the door-bell rang — 
ah, there was the rub ; there was the suffer- 
ing wither that made the galled jade wince ; 
for as Cissy and Florence Harley were wont 
sympathizingly to remark, *No one ever 
called that was nice,* but the maid was sure 
to go to the door ; the housemaid too, look- 
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iDg (which was probably the case) as though 
she had just * cleaned herself to Met in,' 
by connivance of the innocent-looking page, 
such gentlemen-callers as might chance to 
visit the house that day. 

Alas ! for the heavy anxieties of gentility ! 
But we must not allow ourselves to be drawn 
by their painful contemplation from the sub- 
ject-matter of our story. 

The short conversation above detailed 
took pl^ce in the back drawing-room of the 
despised abode, and had arrived at the point 
where our repetition of it broke ofi^ when a 
shrill voice from the adjoining apartment 
summoned the speaker to other duties. 

The partition wall between the morning 
rooms of the several branches of the Harley 
family was alarmingly thin, nor could the 
folding-doors be said to shut as closely as was 
altogether desirable ; , but the young ladies 
had learnt to a note- how high to pitch their 
voices when the front room was tenanted, 
and it was therefore, with a countenance per- 
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fectly unshaded by care, that the elder 
daughter of the house entered her mother s 
presence. 

' Who's the man I hear down stairs ? * said 
a languid voice from the sofa which stood 
before the drawn-down window blinds. * It 
isn't Cauldfield's man about the benches for 
Thursday ; or the man from Lowe's ? I wish 
you'd ask, Florence ; no one comes when I 
ring the bell. It's such a bore.' 

' It's uncle Josiah's footman, mamma,' an- 
swered Florence briskly — she always grew 
provokingly active in speech when her mother 
was most — what she called — lack-adaisical — 
* it's uncle Josiah's footman, and he wants an 
answer to this note. It's about the Opera. 
They've a place in the box for one of us.' 

* Let me see it. Tuesday night ; to-mor- 
row ; I think I'll go.' 

' You, mamma ! ' cried Florence, in mani- 
fest alarm. * You go ; it's quite impossible. 
They'd have to put one of the girls in a back 
seat, and, besides — ' 
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* That will do ; you needn't talk any more. 
It's your usual selfishness to go everywhere, 
and care for no one else's comfort. But I 
won't have the servant kept ; if you are going 
to be long writing, the note must go by the 
post.' 

Thus spoke Mrs. Harley, the mother of 
two grown-up daughters, and the natural 
guardian both of their happiness and respect- 
ability. She had not changed in character 
since the day, when turning a deaf ear to 
* Cupid's' remonstrances concerning the 
evils of tea and coals, she *shut up' the 
little God of Love, and continued the uneven 
tenour of her way, unshackled by any will 
but her own perverse one. 

The fair Georgina's charms were on the 
wane, but she nursed the expiring embers of 
her bygone beauty carefully, confronting 
Time, the universal enemy, with a courageous 
bearing, and daring him, by all her show of 
woman's weapons, to do his worst. She did 
not value her young daughters. Sometimes, 
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and when her humour was at its best, she 
courted and made much of them, for they 
were pleasant girls, and had she been a better 
mother, they would perhaps have been less 
wanting than they were in women's gracious 
gifts. As they left their childish ways and 
dress behind them, so did her maternal love 
grow cool; and when the fatal hour struck 
when both must bear their witness to the 
lapse of years, * Georgina ' looked upon them 
with no pleasant eye. 

Well did those daughters know the symp- 
toms of their parent's rising * crossness,' and 
ingenious were their devices to escape from 
its baneful consequences. Fearful is, there- 
fore, the responsibility, and heavy the guilt of 
a parent who, by his or her behaviour, lays 
the foundation of a never-to-be-cast-away 
duplicity: and it was this guilt that should 
have lain in after-years so heavy on the con- 
science of * Cupid ' Harley's wife. 

* You don't mean to say she really thought 
of going?' asked Cissy, in a whisper, when 
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Florence had imparted to her the particulars 
of the dialogue that had just taken place. 

* Of course she did— she wants to go every- 
where — but never mind that Cissy, dear, 
you must write that note, and say I'll be 

there at six ; and now for my letter to 

street/ 

* Not to the barracks ! Oh, Florence, 
don't !' 

' I must — no one else will help me ; and, 
after all, I'm quite sure he'll propose.' 

*He won't, Flo — I know he won't. He 
wants money, and we have none ; not enough 
to buy our gloves and shoes, or pay for what 
we eat and drink ! ' 

* I can't help that, I'd rather die than stay 
here; I can't bear mamma's crossness and 
papa's stupidity. And, oh, Cissy ! those 
Sunday evenings ! To-morrow will be ano- 
ther, with papa at home, and a never-ending 
jangle about money, and bills, and every sort 
of horror. I'd rather be a governess — -I'd 
rather — ' 
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* Hush, dear,' whispered the more prudent 
Cissy ; * you mustn't speak so loud, and do be 
prudent. Besides, it isn't so much poor 
papa's fault; you know he's been bringing 
home all his little winnings at pool to help 
about this dance on Thursday. Wait till 
then, there's a darling, and we will both find 
out about Lord George. He knows the 
Brighams, and Susan likes him, that I m sure 
of; and if it's money that he wants, you 
know he'd get it there.' 

* And marry Susan Brigham ! never, while 
I breathe,' cried Florence, hurried out of all 
presence of mind by the desperate pang of 
jealousy that shot across her heart. 

Happily for her, however, a street organ, 
one of the standing evils of Mrs. Harley's ex- 
istence, was at that moment performing in 
shrill, discordant tones, beneath the window, 
the pleasant popular melody, so suggestive of 
conjugal affection, of * Willie, we have missed 
you ; ' so that Miss Florence's somewhat vio- 
lent asseveration passed unheeded. 
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* I shall wear my white silk/ was her next 
remark. * My white silk with the rosebuds.' 

* In a dirty theatre ! how foolish ! It will 
be all over blacks.' 

*Then Mrs. Josiah must give me a new 
one. I go to please her and her daughters, 
not myself, I'm sure. Heigho!' and Florence 
Harley, who was a fine specimen. of healthy, 
spirited twenty-two, and whom nature had 
endowed with a handsome face, and an expan- 
sive heart, sat down on the music-stool and 
commenced one of the noisiest of Thalberg s 
brilliant pieces. 

Not long was she permitted to enjoy this 
new recreation, for scarcely had a dozen bars 
been beat upon the much suffering instru- 
ment, when a parent's call again summoned 
her to surrender. 

*You mustn't play, mamma says,' cried 
Cissy, returning with her orders from the 
sanctum. ^ She's got a headache, and wants 
to sleep.' 

* Let's go out,' answered Florence, in de- 
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spair. * Let's take a walk ; I'm sick of this, 
and the day's so fine.' 

* But the square's so awfully dull,' responded 
the usually patient Cissy ; * I don't want much 
amusement, but I confess I can't stand those 
horrid railings with the children and nursery- 
maids.' 

* We won't go in the square. We'll walk 
to a cab, and drive to Uncle Brigham's. I 
want to ask what men they'll have on Tues- 
day.* 

* And not tell mamma?' remonstrated Cissy. 

* Never mind mamma and her headache ; 
but make haste, or the old family coach will 
have taken la famiUe Brigham to the park. 
That's right, give the note, and now for a 
start.' 

There was no danger of finding Uncle 
Josiah's belongings from home, for it was the 
hour of luncheon when the two girls drove to 
the door, and in that house all was regular 
and orderly as clockwork. 

Everything about the establishment was 
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indicative of wealth and comfort. The 
porter in his chair was the picture of indolent 
contentment, the ^ liveried menials ' seemed, 
from their dimensions, fully capable of per- 
forming their arduous duties, and the slowly 
moving butler spoke volumes in his own 
portly person of good fare, strong ale, and an 
easy situation. 

* We did not expect you, my dear,' 
suggested Mrs. Brigham, with an almost 
imperceptible accent of reproof; though 
eminently hospitable, she did not quite like 
being taken by surprise. * We did not ex- 
pect you, but I trust nothing is the matter. 
I hope your mamma is not unwell.' 

* Quite well, thank you ; she's only got a 
headache, but we came away before luncheon, 
and it all looks so good.' 

Florence was the spokeswoman, while 
Cissy, slightly abashed, looked round appeal- 
ingly at her cousins. 

* Susan, you greedy girl,' continued the 
flighty speaker, * you're eating all the cream. 
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and you know we never have anything that's 
nice.' 

Susan laughed, as she heaped all the re- 
maining luxury on her favourite cousin's 
plate. 

*A11 serene,' cried Florence, checking the 
impulse of her generosity ; * I'm not really 
hungry, but one likes to be remembered. 
Have you all finished? Come away, then, 
Susy, Ive lots to ask you about, and we 
must go back soon because of mamma.' 

Mrs. Brigham's daughters were three in 
number, the second being the laughter^ 
loving girl, whose joyous spirits and buoyant 
nature it had been found, even by the strict 
system of education advocated by the d- 
devarU governess, utterly impossible to re- 
press. In person she was the only one of 
his family who resembled her father, for the 
remainder, including two not unpromising 
sons, were *Teggarts,' both in form and 
figure. It was, perhaps, partly owing to that 
exceptional resemblance that something akin 

g2 
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to what was considered by Mrs. Brigham as 
highly blameable indulgence, had, in het 
early childhood, been shown to the ^ beauty 
of the femily/ That her brothers and sisters 
betrayed no signs of envy whilst witnessing 
this scarcely-concealed favouritism spoke as 
well for the unselfishness of their dispositions, 
as for the general amiability of little Susan's 
character. 

They were, in truth, far from being a dis- 
contented family, no great merit, it may be 
said, when so many of the good things of life 
were at their disposal. They were never 
brilliantly happy perhaps ; but were satisfied 
with their quietly prosperous lot; contrast- 
ing it favourably with their cousins' ungenial 
home in dignified Belgravia, where the strug- 
gle for * appearances ' was kept up at the 
expense of temper, respectability, and prin- 
ciple. 

*You have good accounts, I hope, of 
Uncle Brigham ? * inquired Cissy, to whose 
lot it generally fell to " do the civil thing,'' 
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whilst her elder sister was carrying out her 
independent plans for pleasure and advance- 
ment. * I hope he was well when you last 
heard from him, for we fencied he seemed 
suffering when he called in Cadogan Place 
to say " Good-by.'" 

* We have excellent accounts, thank you,' 
replied Mrs. Josiah, though one of her daugh- 
ters at least fancied there was a shade of 
agitation in her voice. *' Excellent accounts, 
I am happy to say ; he was at Berlin 
when last we heard from him. My dears, 
if your luncheon be concluded, we will 
return thanks, and adjourn to the drawing- 
room.' 

This maternal hint was sufficient for the 
well-trained daughters, who immediately 
rose in a body, and after standing over 
their empty plates for a moment with bent 
heads, they retreated in order from the 
room. 

For several minutes after their departure, 
Mrs. Brigham remained in her accustomed 
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place, gazing yacantlj at the empty chairs 
and the bright adornments of her dining- 
room. There were on the * solid mahogany * 
sideboard evidences of her husband's money- 
making powers, which might possibly, but a 
week before, have been viewed with anything 
but indifference by the pale, thin woman, 
whose eyes now wandered over them un- 
heedingly. On the table, too, before her, 
the same mute witnesses were speaking in 
their silent language to a heart, the better 
feelings of which were with him whose 
talisman had, she feared, departed from him ; 
and whose lengthened absence filled her 
mind with sad forebodings. Mrs. Brigham 
was not a woman to take into her confidence 
even the grown-up children whose interests 
in their father's fortune was equal to her 
own. She would have called it weakness 
had she summoned round her the sons and 
daughters of the far-away Josiah, and warned 
them of the precipice on which they all were 
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standing, and of the necessity that lay upon 
each member of the household to have their 
loins girded, and their arms in readiness 
for the hard-coming fight with adverse 
fortune. 

A strong-minded, and * superior' person 
was the mother of that little-suspecting 
family; but a^ she sat there in her lone- 
liness, amidst the tokens of a wealth to 
which she might soon be called upon to bid 
* Farewell ! * it cannot be affirmed that she 
had no yearning after sympathy, and no 
desire to throw down the barrier which a 
long habit of authority, unsoftened by 
caressing demonstration, had raised between 
her and the children that God had given 
her; for 

' Each substance of a grief hath twenty shadows, 
Which show like grief itself, bat are not so ; 
For sorrow's eye, glazed with blinding tears, 
Diyides one thing entire to many objects.' 

So it is just possible that if Mrs, Brigham 
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had shared with her large family both the 
diadows and the substance of her anxieties, 
the aggregate of the whole being divided 
amongst many, might have been rendered less 
heavy and unendurable. 
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CHAPTER Vin. 

* Not a man for being simply man 
Hath any honour : but honour for those honours 
That are without him, as place, riches, and fiiyour, 
Prizes of accident as oft as merit ; 
Which, when they &11, as being slippery standers. 
The loye that lean'd on them as slippery too, 
Do one pluck down another, and together 
Die in the &11/---Shak8PEARe. 

* You don't mean to say you've no men 
going! Susy, you must have lost your 
senses ! We can't go to the Opera alone ; 
think of some one, do.' 

' Uncle Teggart's going,' was the humble- 
sounding reply of the reluctant Susy, to her 
cousin's imperious appeals. * Uncle Teg- 
gart's going. It's his box ; and Aunt 
Teggart begged mamma to ask one of you to 
come with us/ 

63 
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* Uncle Teggart ! ' repeated Florence, in 
accents not only of utter amazement, but of 
imqualified disgust. * Why, he's a shopkeeper !' 

Susan blushed up to the roots of her hair, 
as she quailed for a moment under the un- 
disguised and insolent contempt of Florence 
Harley. But though shamed and mortified, 
she was angry too, and contrived to make 
her rejoinder boldly enough. 

* I know he's a shopkeeper,* she said, with 
a courage which surprised herself. ' We're 
a " nation of shopkeepers,*' and most people 
are obliged to make their money in some 
way — papa's made his, I'm happy to say; 
and it's a long time since he has been 
obliged to sit on a stool with a pen behind 
his ear. Papa was a clerk, a paid servant 
once, and I don't see why anyone should 
despise — ' 

* Nonsense, Susy ; don't be in a passion,' 
*rm not in a passion. Rupert Teggart 

is in a dragoon regiment, and John's a clergy- 
man — ' 
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* The girls are horridly vulgar-looking, and 
haven't an idea how to behave, or look like 
other people ! Susan, this vnll never do ! I 
hadn't a suspicion that you were going with 
these people. It's a regular do, and a horrid 
sell. The worst of it is, too, that I have told 
some one — a gentleman — a friend of mine, 
you know, that I should be at the Opera on 
Tuesday, and I wouldn't for the whole world 
that he should see me with these relations 
of yours.' 

* Then you had better stay at home,' said 
Susan, coldly; * only I know mamma would be 
annoyed, and papa too, when he comes home. 
Papa does not like mamma's relations to be 
affronted. He isn't the least ashamed of 
them, any more than I am.' And Susan looked 
quite defiantly at her perplexed, and disap- 
pointed cousin. 

* What am I to do ? ' said the latter^ en- 
tirely engrossed with her own affairs and 
projects. * Lord George will be certain to 
come, and — ^ 
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' Lord George Annesley ! ' cried Susan. 
*You haven't told him about the Opera? 
Oh, Florence ! how could you ? ' 

* Because he's a friend of mine,' answered 
Flo, with provoking demureness. *But it 
seems to me, my dearest Susan, that you 
also are not above your little prejudices. 
You also would rather keep your Teggart 
connections in the background, and all be- 
cause of Lord George ! Never mind, dear ; 
we'll tell him we're a " nation of shop- 
keepers," and he won't mind. He's not "fine" 
at all— oh no! and won't at all object to 
being seen in an Opera box with a trades- 
man's daughters ! ' 

* He's hardly a tradesman,' murmured poor 
tormented Susy, whose sentiments had under- 
gone a marked alteration since the com- 
mencement of the dialogue. 

*Yes, he is,' rejoined Flo. 'But, never 
mind, we must try and think what is to be 
done. I can't tell Lord George not to 
come. He would think it so strange. But, 
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Susy, we must try and not let him know 
who they are. What does Teggart himself 
look like?' 

* Like other people,' replied Susan, bluntly. 

* Which is more than his daughters do, if 
they're the same creatures that were with 
you at Ascot. I never saw such bonnets ! 
City things, ,1 suppojse, they were.' 

*0f course they were not,' cried Susy, 
again roused by her better instincts to 
take the part of her relations. * Agnes 
and Emily are the nicest and most lady- 
like girls in the world, and are above the 
vulgarity of endeavouring to force them- 
selves into society that thinks itself above 
them.' 

This was a hit, and felt to be so by the 
aspiring Flo, who, seeing she could gain no- 
thing by the manifestation of her aristocratic 
displeasure, thought it better to come to 
terms with her affectionate, but high-spirited 
cousin. 

* Well, never mind, dear,' she said, * don't 
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be angry, and tell Aunt Brigham nothing 
of whatPve been saying;* and with that they 
kissed one another lovingly, and were friends 
again. 

Meanwhile, the drawing-room party had 
been augmented by the arrival of the two 
young men, Susan's brothers, who usually 
found their way to their home at the hour of 
luncheon. The eldest was a very unremark- 
able-looking personage, who had just com- 
pleted the age of twenty-one, and who, being 
endowed with a business wisdom beyond his 
years, was already considered qualified to 
take his share in business cares. Of the 
younger son, whose education had been al- 
most exclusively military, little need be said 
save that he was a comet in the Life Guards, 
and extremely proud of his exalted position ; 
that his stature was infinitely lower than his 
ambition, and that his intellects were not by 
any means calculated to gain for him the dis- 
tinction that he coveted. He was a little 
given to ^swagger,' as became an officer in 
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Her Majesty's cavalry, but there was no harm 
in the boy, who, on this occasion, had given 
a lift in his * trap ' to his more sober-minded 
brother, and who was not sorry to find his 
good-natured cousin. Cissy, established in his 
sister's morning room. 

•And Where's Miss Florence?' asked Tom, 
the eldest of the brothers, addressing his 
sisters, * Closeted with Susy, I suppose. 
She'U make that girl as bumptious as she is 
herself, and, by Jove, that won't be a small 
order.' 

' They're talking about the Opera, I sup- 
pose,' said Clara Brigham, a plain, sensible 
girl of twenty-two. * She's going there on 
Tuesday, with Susan and the Teggarts.' 

* Whew, W-W-' responded the Life Guards- 
man, with a lengthened and eccentric whistle 
that rather discomposed the family gravity. 
* Flora Harley at the Opera with the Teg- 
garts ! Wonders will never cease ! ' 

^ I am almost surprised at mamma's caring 
for their accepting Uncle Teggart's invi- 
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tation/ began Clara, after the slight signs of 
amusement elicited by the comet's fecetious 
demonstration had subsided. ' Mamma has 
seemed so anxious lately about papa. Tom, 
have you heard anything in the city? I 
don't know why, but I fency all sorts of 
dreadful things.' 

*Then you may just let your£Emcies alone,' 
answered Tom, in accents which he intended 
to be cheering. * I wish you had half Susan's 
spirit, or a quarter of my mother's sense. Of 
course there must be ups and downs in every- 
body's life, and " nothing venture, nothing 
have ;" but you may trust the Governor. He 
knows what he is about. He is not to be 
taken alive, and women had much better not 
trouble their heads about men's afiairs, but 
stick to their own business, and their own 
amusements.' 

So spoke, and so felt, the heir of those 
hardly-earned thousands, in his deep respect 
and admiration for the father who had made 
his fortune, and for the city autocrat whose 
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name on 'Change was held in such high re- 
spect. Clara was silenced hj his bantering 
tone, for hers was an apprehensive nature ; 
as prone to suffer from imagined evils, as to 
shrink from the slightest word indicative of 
ridicule or reproof. 

Meanwhile the father of this apparently 
prosperous family was undergoing, at an easy 
distance from his home, but in a state of 
nind anything but placid, the pangs of sus- 
pense and self-reproach. Of the latter ter- 
rible attendant on a man's solitary hours, he 
had, however, in reality, but small reason to 
be afraid ; for the ruin hanging over his head 
vv^as only in the slightest possible degree at- 
tributable either to errors or mistakes of his ; 
the speculations in which he had engaged 
having been neither vrild nor illegitimate, 
whilst his expenditure had never been con- 
sidered as unwarrantably profuse. 

It is needless to dwell on the causes of the 
sudden ruin, which, to the astonishment of 
even the commercial world, overtook, with a 
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rapid fall which baffled all attemps at ' prop- 
jHiig np»' the 80 lately proeperoiis house of 
'Brigham and Son;' sofficient is it to say 
that many causes combined to produce that 
terrible result ; and that, though the ^ part- 
ners ' themselves were £Gur above reproach, 
the same could not be said of other firms 
with which they had carried on large com- 
mercial transactions. These, when a season 
of depression in trade arriyed, were found 
to be in a state of insoWency, and in the 
widely extended failures which ensued, 
that of the house of Brigham was in- 
cluded. 

Perhaps the first and only actual falsehood 
that ever passed the lips of Josiah's wife 
escaped her on the day, when, questioned 
by his niece, she proclaimed her husband's 
absence from England. It was a 'pious 
fraud,* a wife-like putting off of the evil 
hour, which she felt must strike at last, 
but it hurt the honest woman grievously 
to say the words, and as she sat amidst 
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her solitary splendour, she recalled them 
with sore repentance, and a bitterness of 
spirit that stifled for a moment the gnawing 
anxiety that for days had preyed upon her 
heart. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

'Commeroe has set the inaik of wlfishiieaB, 
The signet of its all endaTrng power. 
Upon a shining ore, and caU'd it gold ; 
Before whose image bow the Tulgar great, 

'Fhe Tainly iich,*the miserable proud. 

• • * * • 

fiat in the temple of thdr hireling hearts 
Gold is a lining god, and roles in scom 
All earthly things bat Yirtoe.' — Qmeai Mab, 

Lord George Annesley, as the cousins had 
anticipated, was punctual to the appointment 
made with him by the reckless Flo. The 
younger son of a duke — of a duke, too, who 
has drawn overlargely on his princely re- 
sources — ^must, if he chance to be fond of 
pleasure, and also of his 'ease,' be some- 
thing of an heiress-hunter, and the above- 
mentioned young gentleman was no excep- 
tion to the rule. 
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He had other advantages to bring to 
market besides his title, for he was appa- 
rently both good-natured and good-looking; 
with full and flowing whiskers, * on which/ 
Florence said, * he might have married,' and 
a tall, thin figure, that was a fortune to 
his tailor; for everything looked well on 
Lord George Annesley, who was perfectly 
aware of, and fully appreciated the fact. 

On that evening the gentleman, who had 
come to jest with Flora Harley, remained (to 
that fast young lady's infinite disgust) to 
make love, apparently in earnest, to the less 
pretending Susan. The latter was supposed 
to be an excellent partie, for, in addition to 
her share of the merchant's wealth, she was 
blessed, it was said, with an elderly god- 
mother, who, like Cinderella's sponsor in the 
fairy legend, had resolved to touch with her 
magic wand the fortunes of her godchild. 
This, however, was merely rumoured; but 
the suggestion was in itself sufficient to place 
the name of Susan Brigham on the list o' 
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those who might hereafter enjoy the privilege 
of alleviating Lord Greorge's personal neces- 
sities. 

But during the period when Susan Brig- 
ham was sunning herself in the light of Lord 
George's conventional smiles, and listening 
with eager ears to the stereotyped compli- 
ments which were among the few things that, 
by dint of constant repetition, his lordship 
had ever been known to learn by heart, Flo- 
rence, by whose instrumentality he was there 
amongst them, sat in a state of indignant 
mortification but too plainly visible on her 
features. 

A woman can generally command her 
countenance, except when temper surges vio- 
lently beneath the oil which prudence has 
throvm upon the waves of her discontent. 
She can assume a gracious aspect when the 
demon of envy is rife within her, and can 
even contrive to ' look pleasant * (as the pho- 
tographers say) when jealousy is gnawing at 
her heartstrings. But if she hath a temper. 
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and if that evil element should chance to 
mix with baneful passions, then the fennen- 
tation works too quick to hide its ravages, 
and even the loveliest fece is ruined by the 
fellaUoy! 

* Such a hateful evening I never passed !' 
was her exclamation to the home-staying 
Cissy, whom she awoke remorselessly on her 
return, in order that the patient girl might 
be the recipient of her complaints. * Fancy 
going round, I don't know how far, to call at 
the shop in broad daylight for Susan's cousins ! 
So thoroughly disgusting ! ' 

*I shouldn't have cared,' said Cissy, who 
having been awakened from her first sleep, in 
which she had seen visions of good-natured 
Tom Brigham, and charmed dreams of city 
luxuries not to be obtained in Cadogan Place, 
was, perhaps, less ready than usual to sym- 
pathize with her sister's * finery.' * I shouldn't 
have cared — after all, what does it signify, so 
as one's rich? Besides, Tom Brigham likes 
them very much, and Fred says that Rupert 
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Teggart's very nice, and the girls too. They've 
a beautiful country-place in Hampshire, and 
the officers say that old Mr. Teggart gives 
great feeds, and that his daughters are no 
no end of fun.' 

* How awfully vulgar !' said Florence, with 
a shudder. * And " Tom," and " Fred," too ! 
I never call them by their Christian names, 
and never will.' 

* No ; but you can take Uncle Brigham's 
presents, and be glad too. I wonder who gave 
you that silk dress you wear, and that fine 
bracelet ! Oh, Flory, Flory ! you ungrateful 
girl ; but say Good night, and forget your 
fancied grievances.* 

At last, and after repeated remonstrances, 
Flo was induced to respect her sister's slum- 
bers ; yet she could not close her own eyes, 
late, or rather early as it was, but lay tossing 
for hours on her maiden couch, with her heart 
full of bitter and revengeful feelings, till the 
morning August sun, shining full into her 
little chamber, announced that she might 
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leave her thorny pillow, and begin again her 
daily schemes for the dear self she idolized. 

And now the time drew near when, by 
dint of much personal discomfort, no small 
amount of lowering manoeuvres, and the 
pecuniary aid of * Uncle ' Brigham, what they 
called a dance was to be performed at Mrs. 
Harley's house. We speak of the dance as a 
doubtful exercise, inasmuch as man^ more 
guests had been invited than the rooms could 
possibly contain, and because from the ab- 
sence of space and the deficiency of oxygen, 
no exertion of the kind expected could by 
any possibility be made. 

The day on which Aunt Harley's ball (how 
she winced at the familiar appellation) was 
appointed to take place, disastrous tidings 
were conveyed by Tom Brigham to his family 
in the West End mansion. On his arrival 
at the house from the city, he had requested 
a private interview with his mother. He was 
sure that she would bear the tidings well, for 
he had seen her in seasons of illness and dis- 
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tress, and though, on such occasions he could 
not doubt her deep affection, she had cou- 
rage to close the glazing eyes (for *by that 
fireside so well defended there had been one 
vacant infant's chair ') with a hand that did 
not tremble, and eyes that shed no tears. 

* Mother,' he said, nor did he approach her 
with an eager haste, and press upon her 
sallow cheek the filial kiss that might to a 
less resolute nature have turned aside the 
edge of sorrow. * Mother, I have bad news 
to tell you: My father has bid me come. 
He wishes to prepare you for the worst. 
Dalton's is a bankrupt house, and our three 
hundred thousand pounds go with it.' 

* And we are ruined V asked Mrs. Brigham, 
whose voice was not more tremulous than 
it would have been were she discussing 
England's National Debt, and the improba- 
bility of its being liquidated. 

* Not quite, I trust. We must keep still, 
my father says, and not give rise to talk. 
There are reasons whv concealment for awhile 
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is necessary. My father is in the city. He 
cannot leave it; but he trusts his interests 
here to you.' 

*To prevent the run on ,' said Mrs. 

Brigham, still speaking in her quiet, unmoved 
voice. *Tom, that was a great mistake. 
Your father knew but little of those people. 
I have no faith in those who speak so largely: 
Your father trusted them too much, and they 
have cheated him.' 

* Mother, we are not certain of all this. 
We do but suspect the frauds.' 

* Frauds in which your poor father's name 
will be mixed up, and be disgraced ! ' 

* Never!' cried Tom Brigham, loudly, for 
his father's fame was very dear to him. 
* Never ! We may have to beg our bread, but 
there will rest no stain upon his honour.' 

* God grant it,' sighed the anxious woman, 
whose self-command was beginning to desert 
her ; • and may He support us in our time 
of trial ! We have (let us hope) wronged 
no one, and must take courage from that 

h2 
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thought. But have you no further orders 
for me ? Can I do nothing for my husband, 
but only sit at home amidst these odious 
luxuries, and grieve over the imprudence that 
has made them ours?' 

' You can do more, dear mother,' answered 
Tom, affectionately, for one sign of melting 
would have brought him, boy-like, to her 
arms, to sob out there his feelings for her 
sorrows. * You can do more ; for my father 
says that you must show yourself to-night at 
Uncle Harley's ball, with all your diamonds 
on, and looking happy. It's a hard thing, I 
know, but you can do it ; and so will Susan, 
but as for Clara — ' 

* Clara must know nothing,' interrupted 
Mrs. Brigham, hastily; * Clara is weak and 
fanciful, and has hysterics — why, I cannot 
guess. Poor girls ! poor things ! ' she added, 
and a cold, single tear rolled slowly down her 
cheeks. 

Tom was touched beyond measure at the 
sight. He had never before seen such an 
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evidence of emotion in his generally self- 
possessed and equal-minded parent, so he 
threw his arms round her and kissed her 
tenderly. 

* Thank you, my dear/ said Mrs. Brigham, 
who felt a little ashamed of her weakness. 
'Thank you for your affection. You have 
always been steady and well-conducted, and 
I have no doubt that you will continue so. 
Inform your father that I will certainly take 
your sisters to the ball, where, of course, your 
brother Frederick will be able to attend us. 
And now you will do better to return to the 
city, where your father is probably expecting 
you.' And with that dismissal Tom Brighara 
retreated from his mother's presence. 
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CHAPTER X. 

• 'Tis gold 

Which bays admittance. 

« * « 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

What 
Cannot it not do, and undo ? ' — Shakbpeare. 

During all this period of trial and anxiety, 
and when the nearly over-tasked merchant 
was striving to stand firmly against the waves 
of adversity which were well-nigh over- 
whelming him, it must not be supposed that 
Mrs. Brigham's kind relation (the ' merchant 
prince,' for so he might well be called who 
kept the wholesale shop in Ludgate Hill J, 
had remained an entirely passive spectator 
of the ruin that had so rapidly come upon 
his unfortunate brother-in-law. He was a 
straightforward and plain-spoken man, that 
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busy city tradesman, whose eldest son was, 
as we have seen, one of the smartest ^ swag- 
gerers ' in a cavalry regiment ; whilst his 
youngest was an A. B. of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and his daughters were heiresses 
of no mean degree. 

These * advantages,* however, and such, 
with all his straightforward singleness of plan 
and purpose, the honest Mr. Teggart, senior, 
considered them to be, did not prevent him 
feeling deeply, and showing in an unmistak- 
able fashion his desire to assist his less pros- 
perous fellow-labourer in the world of com- 
merce. But Josiah was very proud, and 
would none either of his assistance or advice ; 
the which stern determination was a source 
of great sorrow to the generous-hearted mer- 
chant. 

Meanwhile, and with all her seeming 
stoicism, it was a very heavy heart that beat 
beneath the folds of matronly satin, and a 
grievously-aching head that bore the diamond 
ornament which Mrs. Brighani had deemed 
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it her duty to display before a clear-sighted 
world. Susan alone was in her confidence; 
Susan, who, rich in health and spirits, saw 
only in the approaching destitution (for girl- 
like she rushed at once to the extreme of 
what might happen to them) the sorrow of 
those she loved — a sorrow which her affection 
would be powerful to alleviate, and which 
forbade her to think for a moment of her 
own personal prospects, connected as they 
might be with the great mercantile failure. 
More than one individual besides herself 
would have hailed with pleasure the absence 
from the ball that night of Mrs. Brigham 
and her daughters. Florence Harley could 
not chase from her memory the distress she 
had endured on seeing, so short a time before, 
the entire devotion of Lord George Annesley 
to her cousin. With her jealous feelings, too, 
there was mingled no inconsiderable portion 
of shame for her own forwardness — a shame, 
however, which she would probably not have 
suffered from, had her efforts to appropriate 
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the attentions of the fickle fortune-hunter 
been rewarded with success. 

Susan was looking more than usually well 
that night, for the heat had flushed a cheek 
which was usually too colourless, and her 
eyes were both brightened and made more 
soft by the contending emotions of hope 
and suspense with which her heart was 
filled. 

* What an awful crowd ! ' said Lady Green 
to Lady Grey, as they stood wedged together 
with their daughters in the doorway, strug- 
gling to advance, but for what purpose was 
not clear even to themselves. 

* It is, indeed,' responded the other suffer- 
ing lady, whose fair charges had no more 
amusing or profitable employment than 
counting the tag-holes on other young ladies* 
dresses, and noticing how many had been 
laced awry. *Such a time of year too! 
And such a house ! They called it a dance, 
but it's nothing but a drum ; and half the 
people I never set eyes on before ! ' 
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* Nor 1/ responded Lady Grey, determined 
not to be outdone in grandeur, and turning a 
very cold shoulder to a stout lady in a mar- 
vellous cap, who was her intimate friend in 
her country neighbourhood. 

In short, the party was made up of such 
incongruous materials that a failure in its 
agreeableness (even supposing other circum- 
stances to have been propitious) must ine- 
vitably have followed in ' Cupid ' Harley's 
attempt to be both hospitable and entertain^ 
ing. But it is not with this one of the many 
hundreds of such mistakes that we have now 
to do, but with the saddened faces of two of 
the guests who mingled with that ungrateful 
crowd. 

To do her justice, and despite her cold and 
undemonstrative demeanour, Mrs. Brigham 
was a loving mother; and when she saw 
that, in addition to her family anxieties, the 
arrow of disappointment had entered her 
young daughter's heart, the task of showing 
to the world a cheerful front became more 
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difficult. Among the men who, late as was 
the season, were still procurable for festivi- 
ties such as we are describing, were several 
whose last chance of a successful tilt against 
ill-fortune lay in their hopes of arming them- 
selves with the golden weapons to be found 
in the hands of city heiresses. With those 
they could defy the pressing creditors who 
urged their claims so insolently, and by the 
blade of gold affixed to their own empty and 
most useless ' handles,' a way could be cut to 
further enjoyments, and to a renewed credit 
in a world where — 

* Gold ! gold ! gold ! gold I 
Heavy to get, and light to bold ; 
Hoarded, bartered, bougbt and sold. 
Stolen, borrow*d, squandered, doled / 

is the key to all hearts, the beautifier of 
ugliness, and the refiner of the vulgarest 
' specimens ' that ever, by virtue of the all- 
powerful talisman, open for themselves the 
gates of high society. 

Susan Brigham, quick-witted as she was. 
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knew but little of such facts as these, and the 
bitter truth that men can win the hearts of 
gentle girls, and then throw carelessly the gift 
away, had yet to reach her senses. She was so 
happy (it was very selfish when corroding care 
was gnawing at her parent's heart, but she was 
very happy) when her toilette being finished, 
she stood before her mirror, and felt that she 
was handsome. There was no coquetry in her 
nature, nor was she a Florence Harley to in- 
vite men's presence, and enhance her charms 
by meretricious arts, by bold 'display,' or by a 
fulsome coaxingness which lures men forward 
for the moment, but disgusts their senses in 
their sober moments. She was only a loving, 
tender girl, unversed in worldly ways ; and to 
her, the practised man (who, when he thought 
her rich, had wooed her with a gentle, win- 
ning flattery that seemed so full of truth) 
was at once the lover of her heart, the hus- 
band she had dreamed of, and the cherished 
idol of every lonely moment. 

It was to meet this lover that she had 
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decked herself with more than usual care — 
for him the spotless dress with its full flowing 
folds was made to suit her fresh young beauty 
— and for him was placed upon her brow the 
wreath of starry jessamine, which, with her 
soft cloud of snow-white raiments, made her 
(as Lord George had once whispered in her 
ear) seem both an angel and a bride. 

She had dressed to please him, 'twas the 
only art she used ; but, alas ! for the sad 
heart of the pure child, the tribute to his 
taste was entirely thrown away ! Lord 
George, to do him justice, would have gladly 
spared her the sharp pain she was enduring, 
whilst he (for in truth he could not afford to 
waste his golden opportunities) devoted him- 
self to one, who, though far inferior to his 
former love in personal attractions, had a for- 
tune which no speculations could touch, and 
no frauds deprive her of. 

Very swiftly (and to this truth we all can 
witness), very swiftly flies the rumour of ill 
tidings ; and had the poor merchant's wife, 
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who sat with such a mask-like face amongst 
her so-called friends, been gifted with a 
quick discernment, she would have marked a 
change— a look compounded of the pitying 
and the cruel — which followed the weary 
woman as she walked amongst them. Mrs. 
Brigham bore her memories bravely, till she 
saw upon poor Susan's face the darkening 
cloud, and marked the quivering lip which 
strove so hard to smile. 

She touched her daughter on the shoulder. 

*Are you ill, my dear?' she said; * shall 
we go home? Surely we have done enough V 

*0h no, mamma — please not!' cried the 
poor girl, who, though the sight of the faith- 
less one's neglect wrung her heart with actual 
pain, could not bring herself to turn her eyes 
away, and who still hoped, each time he 
passed her seat, for some consoling token, 
some word to take back to her wretched 
home — that home over which the clouds were 
darkening rapidly. 

But it was not to be, and the neglected 
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one, * struck with the disease of all-shunn'd 
poverty,' saw the world stand aloof, and knew 
not that the plague-spot was upon her family, 
and that their business in life's pleasant 
haunts was at an end. 

We will follow her for a moment to her 
pretty chamber, where lately she had nou- 
rished hope and fancies such as the purest 
maidens will encourage when men have 
breathed into their ears the words of passion, 
and taught them love's first lesson. She is 
alone at last, for with a (to her) strange feel- 
ing of irritability, she has dismissed her at- 
tendant, resolving to do battle with her new 
sorrows singly and alone. 

There is no help for her; and well she 
understands that truth. The way is dark be- 
fore her ; the valley of humiliation is hard 
to tread, but there is no other road, and she 
must at once make ready for the journey. 

There was something almost loathsome in 
the sight of that bright gala dress, so all un- 
fitted for life's labour, and in the bridal 
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seeming flowers there was a mockery of 
hopes gone by (she thought) for ever ! 

How long she had remained in that fixed 
attitude of deep despondency she knew not ; 
for the wings of time seemed deadened by 
her weight of grief, and the passing hours 
moved unheeded by, when a cry, unlike to 
any sound before familiar to her ears, re- 
sounded through the silent house. Then she 
started from her gloomy musings, and with 
beating heart and wide distended eyes, 
waited nervously for what might chance to 
follow. 

* What could it be ? ' she asked herself. It 
issued from a lower room. *Her father's! 
could it be ? Her calm, good father ! No, 
it was impossible ! ' And with faltering 
steps she ventured to the door, and listened 
for fresh sounds of dreadful import. 

But none such reached her, as she stood 
there, pale and mutely wondering. All 
around was still, and Susan almost fancied, 
clear as had seemed that unnatural cry, that 
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it bad been the offspring of ber own excited 
fancy. 

' How selfisb I bave been ! ' was ber next 
tbougbt, as reproachful memory recalled to 
ber tbe beavy cloud of sorrow tbat was 
bovering over tbem. Tbe cloud tbat tbe 
ligbt of day must sbow to all tbe world, and 
wbicb, breaking, would engulpb tbem in a sea 
of ruin ! 

' And is tbis tbe fitting moment ? ' was tbe 
next inquiry of ber self-accusing conscience, 
' Is tbis tbe fitting moment for me to dwell 
upon my own vain follies, and weaken my 
mind witb regrets wbicb are all useless 
now ? I see it all at last, so 'plainly.' He 
knew of tbis misfortune, and bas stepped 
back in time to save bimself from being 
drawn into tbe deep vortex of our ruined 
fortunes. Base, and unworthy being that he 
is, for be will now seek the love of some 
other trusting woman whose fortune is no 
doubtful thing; whilst I — well — . It is hate- 
ful to have shown him tbat I loved him, but 
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thank heaven for the deep contempt I nourish 
for him now/ 

And it was the belief that so she felt that 
brought a dreamless slumber to the eyes of 
the disappointed girl. Her own nature was 
so full of generous love, that the taint of 
money-worship on him whom her fancy had 
invested with a nobleness far above the 
highest earthly rank, filled her with a sen- 
sation approaching to disgust. They might 
not last — those salutary effects of a most 
bitter medicine ; but for the moment her re- 
grets were stilled, and, as she sank to rest, 
her last thoughts were of her parents, and her 
last prayer for those who, ' in this transitory 
life, are in soitow, sickness, need, or any kind 
of adversity.' Might they, she humbly sup- 
plicated, have patience under their sufferings, 
and might she be taught by heavenly aid, to 
do her duty in every station in which it 
might please God to place her in the 
changed life that was opened before them all 
below. 
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CHAPTER XL 

' For this the foolish, oyer-careful fathers 
Have broke their sleep with thoughts, their brains with care, 
Their bones with industry ; 
For this they have engrossed and pil'd up 
The canker'd heaps of strange achieved gold ; 
For this they have been thoughtful to invest 
Their sons with arts and martial exercises. 
When like the bee, toiling from every flower 
The virtuous sweets ; 

Our thighs are pack*d with wax, our mouths with honey. 
We bring it to the hive ; and, like the bees, 
Are ruin*d for our pains.' — Shakspeabe. 

The great sale in the wide street was over, 
and there only remained, to show where it 
had been, a few scattered straws that the 
furniture-packers had left behind them, and 
the large paper-bills upon the windows which 
told that the * desirable mansion' was for 
sale. 
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They had all departed, that already world- 
forgotten family, whp, to the last, had stayed 
to see their household goods disposed of for 
their benefit ; since on the produce of that 
sale would depend their future livelihood, all 
other property having been swallowed up by 
the many claimants on the merchant's pro- 
perty. 

Mrs. Brigham had *gone through it' (to 
use the expression of a humble friend who 
bad done her best to support them through 
their trials) in a most surprising manner. 
She had neither seemed astonished, or 
grieved by anything. 

' Looking at all the lots, my dear,' said 
excellent old Miss Rachel Baker, whilst de- 
tailing the events of the day to another of 
the sisterhood who shared her modicum of a 
home — * looking at all the lots as if she'd been 
parting with her things at sales ever since 
she was born. Now / should have cried at 
parting with that beautiful furniture. And 
there was one chest of drawers ! My dear 
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Charlotte, you never, in your life, saw such a 
chest of drawers. All cedar-lined, and opening 
with a touch ! I must have bought that lot in 
at any rate, if it had been ever so, if I'd been 
Mrs. Brigham.' 

*I should have coveted the arm-chairs,' 
responded her friend, who was an invalid, 
and seldom stirred from the not over-com- 
fortable horsehair-covered one which was the 
best that their united means had hitherto 
been able to afford her. 

*But tell me about the family. I know 
just how Mrs. Brigham looked. She isn't 
unfeeling, I dare say, poor thing! but she 
appears so, which is almost as bad ; and Mr. 
Brigham, poor dear man ! Was he as quiet, 
too ? Did he seem to grieve over his pic- 
tures and his carriages ? Did he ? — ' 

* I never saw Mr. Brigham,' replied Miss 
Rachel, interrupting this rapid flow of 
questions; *he was in the house, I know; 
but in an empty upper bed-room. I heard 
he was not well; indeed Mrs. Cartwright, 
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the young ladies* maid, who leaves to-day, 
told me that he looked frightfully.' 

*He never had a hearty look,' suggested 
the invalid. 

' No ; but she says his face is sadly altered. 
They had a doctor yesterday (for he has 
such dreadful •starts and screams at night), 
and they think he has a heart-disease.' 

* Poor man ! ' sighed the sympathizing 
Charlotte. *But what about the children? 
What a change for them ! What blighted 
prospects, and what a strange uncertain 
future ! ' 

*Not so very uncertain,' said the more 
* everyday,' useful Rachel. * Not at all un- 
certain, indeed ; for Tom is gone into an ex- 
cellent house of business, and Fred is to 
change (receiving the difference, though I 
haven't the most remote idea what that 
expression means) into a marching regi- 
ment in India. Two of the girls go out as 
governesses, and little Camilla stays at home 
to cheer up her parents.' 
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* And what becomes of them? ' 

* They've taken a nice little house in a 
" row " near Richmond Green. Mr. Brig- 
ham will be much better, as I've told her, 
when it's all over, but I'm rather afraid about 
the girls. They weren't well grounded ; 
Martha should have grounded them bet- 
ter ; ' and worthy Miss Rachel fell into 
a fit of musing on the subject of the Miss 
Brighams' many deficiencies. 

It was very true that Mr. Brigham's 
health had suffered severely from the heavy 
anxieties he had undergone ; and it was 
equally true that, universally respected as 
he was, very few (comparatively speaking) 
had seemed to feel either for his mental 
cares, or for his bodily sufferings. 

The world knew that he was hospitable, 
and many could vouch from past experience 
that he was a kind man ; but to gain even a 
a show of affection, other qualities besides 
these are wanting. Men like to fancy that 
they can return, in some sort, a benefit for 
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the good things that they receive. They do 
not care that it should be costly, but they 
wish it to be appreciated ; and Josiah Brig- 
ham ever seemed incapable of understand- 
ing such minor favours as were heaped upon 
him. Civil or even friendly words were all 
unheeded by the prosperous merchant, and 
the showered * cards ' (those paste and paper 
tokens of civility by which fine ladies seem 
to think they can repay real deeds of kind- 
ness, and perchance even solid obligations 
laid upon them) were equally (both by him- 
self and his wife) estimated at their actual 
money's-worth. These facts and charac- 
teristics were probably understood by 
those who gladly — if at no expense — ^would 
have been the dealers and the dolers-out 
of some small charities ' to the man at whose 
board they had so often banqueted, and of 
whose liberality they were so well assured. 
It would have given them, perhaps, some 
pleasure to have extended to the humbled 
merchant a hand in which the smallest coin 
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of cold civility (the hundredth-part of the 
real precious metal) was held so sparingly; 
but they knew such gifts were valueless to 
him, and so they kept aloof from him in his 
humiliation. Forgotten were his deeds of 
boundless liberality — forgotten his single- 
minded honesty of purpose. The world was 
busy, and the world was oblivious of the 
man who looked upon its favours with con- 
tempt, and on its honours with an unap- 
preciating observation. Can it be wondered, 
then, that Josiah Brigham sat alone in that 
cold upper room, and that amongst the many 
who had seemed to be his friends, few were 
found to look regretfully upon his ruined 
fortunes ? 

But whilst his former associates (if indeed 
they thought on him at all) considered him 
beyond the pale of sympathy and affection, 
deep suffering for their cold neglect was 
aggravating the distress of the impoverished 
man. He had not known how much he 
loved the ' world ' till the world had crumbled 
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from his feet, nor had he guessed the value 
of its high opinion till he found himself alone 
and friendless in the garret of his once hos- 
pitable home ! 

It was a hard awaking that coming back 
to cold reality (for little as mankind suspected 
it, Josiah Brigham had in his own way 
dreamed charms that differed from the sober 
colouring of actual things), and in that 
rousing from his pleasant slumber he found, 
alas! no soothing comforter! He could 
not pour his heart out to the wife who, with 
her strong nerves and placid nature, would 
deem at once that he was * not himself; * for 
she had never looked beyond the facts of 
life, and to her its fictions were as lies and 
dangerous delusions. 

Many strange and thickly thronging fan- 
cies oppressed the unhappy man, as, seated at 
a small deal table, his thoughts were painful 
compounds of the past and present. He had 
taken up — as riches poured in upon him — a 
high, and, as he thought, a safe position, 
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on an eminence (which now that he looked 
back upon it seemed raised to a giddy 
height), and it had crumbled beneath his 
feet ! They were unwholesome dreams that 
he was dreaming. Dreary nightmares too, 
from which he strove in vain to awaken. 
Often, as it seemed to him — ^and he could not 
turn away his eyes — ^there crawled from be- 
neath the eminence of greatness he had 
chosen, a hideous mass of creeping, festering 
things, which moved away as he bent over 
them, and left him there to his loneliness and 
his despair. 

Such visions and such strange unhealthy 
fancies filled the mind — distempered by a 
sudden shock — of Martha Brigham's husband. 
She, however, could not comprehend his 
mental wanderings; for to her the loss of 
money was a tangible misfortune, and to be 
combated by hard endeavour, by personal 
sacrifices, and by nicer calculations regard- 
ing the precious pence which, had they 
been more carefully regarded, the pounds 
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might, perhaps, just now have been in safer 
keeping. 

But though the ruined merchant found no 
sympathy in the excellent but rather prosaic 
partner of his cares, his sufferings were fully 
understood by one whose gentle cheerfulness 
bore him through the ordeal under which he 
seemed so nearly sinking. He was very rest- 
less whilst the disposal of his property was 
going on with that unceasing murmur in the 
lower rooms, and only Susan could allay his 
sufferings, whilst, walking to and fro, he asked 
incessant questions concerning the progress 
of the auction. 

*Lot 22,' he would say, referring to the 
printed catalogue. ' Ah, that's the " Turner ;" 
it should fetch six hundred. Susan, try to 
bring me some information. It must be over 
now, and the pictures are so important.' 

* My dear Mr. Brigham,' remonstrated his 
wife, * do you think it exactly right to send 
Susan into the auction-room? It is quite 
full of men, and — ' 
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But the watchful Susan was already on her 
way to do her father's bidding, returning, 
too, as speedily as was in her power, with 
such information as she deemed best calcu- 
lated to assuage his anxiety, and still the 
heart that beat with such a dangerous quick- 
ness. 

And so the hours and the days sped by, 
till all, even as the humble friend had stated, 
was arranged for the future employments and 
destinations of the divided family. 

There was wisdom in the prophecy that 
Josiah Brigham would, to a certain extent, 
* recover himself ' when everything was over ; 
for when the last remains of luxury had been 
removed, and he had made up his mind to 
the loss of the dear-departed grandeur, his 
daily restlessness was checked, and natural 
sleep once more refreshed his eyelids. 

The house that suited best their altered 
fortunes was very small, and the furniture 
simple as well could be ; but to Susan and the 
sister, who like herself was to go forth into 
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a land of strangers, it seemed a little heaven 
of happiness, so loth were thej to leave it 
for the new homes that were to be provided 
for them, and for the fresh scenes in which 
their now humble parts were to be enacted. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

* Stern daughter of the voice of God I 
Oh, duty I If that name thoa love, 
Who art a light to guide, a rod 
To check the erring, and reprove ; 
Thou who art victory and law. 
When empty terrors overawe ; 
From vain temptations dost set free ; 
And ealm'st the weary strife of frail humanity/ 

Wordsworth. ' 

' I wouldn't think of it for a moment, my 
dear, if I were you, and I know something of 
the matter ; you had better have to do with 
anyone than with relations ! Relations ex- 
pect you to be grateful for half a salary, and 
they're so afraid you will be familiar that they 
snub you unmercifully. Take my advice, and 
write " no," at once.' 

The giver of this wise counsel was that 
busy spinster. Miss Rachel Baker, and the 
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recipient no other than poor Susan Brigham, 
to whom had been conveyed that morning a 
•message from a distant relative, to the effect 
that she might, if so disposed, instruct his 
daughters in the usual branches of learning 
and accomplishments, for which exertions, on 
her part, the * barren honour' of being treated 
as one of the family, seemed the only benefit 
likely to accrue to her. 

' I don't much think I shall,' said Susan, 
musingly, while she turned the letter in her 
hands with an air both absent and dissatis- 
fied. 

* What does your mamma say ? ' resumed 
her self-constituted adviser, who, as Mrs. 
Brigham's oldest friend (a sister teacher too 
in days gone by), had, what is commonly 
called * the run of the house ' at all times 
and seasons. 

*I should like very much to hear your 
mamma's opinion.' 

And so indeed she would ; for the really 
excellent Miss Rachel would not for any 
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consideration have tried to turn away a child 
from the path to which a parent pointed; 
added to which, Susan's mother was a great 
person in the eyes of the humble friend, 
as great — all praise to her — as in the days 
when the large family coach drove up to the 
garden gate of her unpretending cottage on 
the suburban common, and a powdered foot- 
man thundered for admittance at the lowly 
entrance door. She had grown a little more 
femiliar perhaps, but only kindly so, and Mrs. 
Brigham had scarcely noticed the small 
changes in her manner ; nor had she felt and 
heard that she was * Martha ' now, as, in their 
earlier days, her friend had called her. 

^ Mamma says I may do exactly as I 
like,' said Susan. * She believes it's all a 
lottery.* 

* Like marriage, my dear Susan,* responded 
Miss Baker. * Not that I think it is so;' and 
she heaved a sigh as comprehensive as though 
no secrets of that holy state were hidden 
from her sight. 

i3 
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* The only thing I am sure of,' said the girl, 
speaking with a sudden vehemence that 
startled her old friend. *The only thing 
I'm certain of is this, that it's a wicked, 
odious, bitter world ! ' 

* My dear !' broke in Miss Rachel, depre- 
catingly. 

* Yes, it is, and no one that has suffered as 
papa has, can deny it. Look at our ruin, for 
no fault of ours. Then think of how they've 
all neglected us ! No feeling for my father, 
kind as he ever was ! No sympathy ! No 
friendship ! I do believe. Miss Baker, that 
if my Uncle Harley had had a like misfor- 
tune, he would not have been deserted in his 
poverty by those who once appeared to value 
him.' 

' Your Uncle Harley is not haughty,' began 
Miss Rachel ; but she was checked by Susan's 
laugh. 

* I beg your pardon, dear Miss Baker,' she 
said, soothingly, for Rachel was not a little 
sensitive to ridicule. *I beg your pardon, 
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but there is something so irresistibly droll in 
the idea of Uncle ** Cupid's " haughtiness.' 

* Never mind, my dear, I'm glad to hear 
you laugh again. I wish your good papa had 
heard you ; but he's walking on the road, now 
this way and now that way, before the house; 
thinking, I daresay, poor man, of days gone 
by. And Miss Rachel pressed her face 
against the window panes to see him better 
as he turned. 

Susan sighed wearily. * Mamma promised 
to be home by six,' she said, and now it is but 
four ! How I shall miss dear Clara ! Miss 
Baker, I think I will answer " yes " to these 
new cousins. They can't be worse than 
pining here, eating the bread of idleness, 
with such a heavy heart as mine.' 

Miss Baker was a great stickler for the 
niceties of style and the strict observance of 
grammatical rules, so it rather went against 
her conscience to pass by such faults of con- 
struction as Susan had just been guilty of. 

* My dear,' she exclaimed, but she stopped 
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herself, reflecting bow ill qualified Susan was 
to give instruction to others. * It's a thou- 
sand pities they were not properly grounded,' 
she mentally continued; *but then Martha 
never expected this : and now that " yester- 
day" is " to-day". Ah, well, if I had had 
daughters ! ' 

But at this point of her inward commen- 
tary on poor Susan's deficiencies, the ex- 
governess was interrupted by a request from 
the object of her pity, that she would impart 
some information concerning the duties of an 
instructress, and also that she would divulge, 
for the young girl's benefit, some of the par- 
ticulars regarding her own early * trials!' 

Miss Baker was only too happy to be 
allowed to talk about herself. She had an 
hour to spare before the omnibus (that Pro- 
vidence of the poor who live 'beyond a 
walk') would call for her; and therefore, 
laying by her crochet needle (for there was a 
London fog abroad, and the national enemy 
penetrating with stealthy step along the 
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banks of the anything but * silvery Thames,' 
shortened the October evening by an hour at 
least), she prepared, with a cheerful voice, to 
recall, for the better persuading of her 
anxious listener, the history of her own early 
mortifications and discouragements. 

And while she listened, the young girl's 
hands were likewise idle, nor could her pale 
and weary face at first be seen, as, seated near 
the window, she watched her father's mea- 
sured footsteps, which fell slowly and dully 
upon the fog-damped pavement, as, with hands 
clasped listlessly behind him, he continued 
his monotonous exercise. 

His daughters would have gladly joined 
him in his walk, but he had gently taught 
them to believe that he was best alone ; and 
so in truth he was, for not a smile or word of 
love from his young patient daughters, but 
wrung his^orn heart grievously ! Sad was it 
indeed, the thought, that by many a careless 
act and thoughtless venture, he had betrayed 
his sacred parent's trust, and driven them out 
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to seek their fortunes in the homes of 
strangers ! Oh, self-reproach ! Misery, how 
wantonly incurred — and how often powerless 
to remove the evil that a thousandfold it 
multiplies ! 

Such thoughts swept mournfully across the 
harassed brain of the unhappy father, whilst 
the damp, cold whisper of the dying day 
breathed on his thin cheek, and stirred 
amongst the hair on which time's snows were 
thickly gathering. 

And still his gentle daughter watched him 
from the window, whilst on her ear there fell 
the record of misfortune, the like of which 
she too might have to undergo in the new 
life before her. To her they seemed as 
nothing — those small and puerile sorrows 
which her friend recalled so willingly. She 
could have smiled to think that one with 
youth and health could feel such wretched 
pin-pricks to be wounds ; but then, God help 
her ! She was new to suffering, and the cup 
of misery had but touched her parted lips. 
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A life of action has a wondrous charm for 
some young, restless minds. With work to 
do, she could not be unhappy ; so the pale 
girl felt ; nor could the tale of unpoetic, 
humble trials crush her aspiring spirit. 

Something of high resolve was traced upon 
her fece, as the faint flickering street-lamp 
lighted up its beauty, and Rachel, as she told 
her simple story, wondered to see how little 
place had fear in that courageous heart, 
which longed to fight the world that had in- 
sulted and neglected those she loved so 
dearly. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

' Alas ! if we marmar at things like these, 
That reflection tells us are wise decrees ; 
That the wind is not even a gentle breath, 
And the san is often the bearer of death ; 
If we know 'tis well that sach change shoold be, 
What do we learn from the things we see ? 
That an erring and sinning child of dust 
Should not wonder nor marmar, bat hope and trust.' 

James Hall. 

* We were a larger family than yours, my 
dear,* began Miss Rachel, * and never were 
so rich. Still in our youth it was not 
dreamed of by us that my father's means 
would ever fail him, or that we should have 
to leave our pretty house and gardens (it 
was almost a park, the place we lived at), 
and go out into the world as governesses. 
My father died soon after the event which 
made us poor. We were a wide-spread 
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family then, and few of us were with him. 
His was a short illness. Well, the mercies 
of the world are not all tender, and — but I 
will not dwell upon his end — there was no 
money for us, only his Life-insurance for 
my mother, and we were left to do our best 
to live. 

* We had some rich relations, who, think- 
ing to do their duty cheaply, offered their 
help to two of us. It was a chance to which 
of the two homes I went; and, being the 
younger sister, I had the elder's leavings. 
The letter, as I well remember, had a broad 
black border, to account for which, I was 
informed that an old man, the uncle of my 
father's cousin, had lately died. No one 
had seemed to care, nor had they told me 
where the sad event had taken place. 

* To me it was a matter of but trifling in- 
terest, for, I am ashamed to say, my thoughts 
ran more on balls and partners than on 
death, and I had already began to calculate 
my chances of amusement, before the letter 
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announcing my immediate departure, ac- 
cording to request, had been despatched to 
the post-office. 

' 1 understood, later, the cause of this 
apparently unaccountable despatch, but 
when I arrived (which I did the following 
evening at the Hardings' country-seat in 
Gloucestershire), I was as ignorant as a 
baby of the events that were taking place 
there. 

• You must bear in mind that I was at 
that time scarcely more than seventeen 
years of age, and that I had hitherto been 
carefully shielded from anything likely to 
impress painfully an imagination that was, 
like that of many girls of my age, rather too 
easily acted on. It was dark when I reached 
the house, which I had been obliged to do on 
my feet, for the town at which the coach 
which brought me stopped, was a mile from 
the Hardings' residence, and neither servant 
nor carriage had been sent to meet me. 

*In the unsuspectingness of my heart, I 
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attributed this rather untoward circum- 
stauce to a mistake ; so, carrying my little 
travelling-basket in my hand, I walked on, 
without any misgivings (though with some 
bashful tremour), in the direction that had 
been pointed out to me. 

* It was just such an evening as this, my 
dear, — no rain, but thick and cold, with 
the ground wet with the descending mois- 
ture, and slippery with decaying leaves. I 
felt lonely enough as I trudged onwards, 
and hardly knew whether to be most sorry 
or relieved, when at last the lights of Whit- 
ton House became visible between the 
scanty foliage of the trees. " After all," was 
my inward reflection, " they are my re- 
lations, and they can hardly help being civil 
to me.'* But, in spite of this encouraging 
remembrance, my courage rapidly diminished 
as the distance between me and the house 
decreased. It was nearly dark when I 
pulled the loudly-sounding bell-handle, 
which gleamed brightly under the lamp- 
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light in the porch ; and the summons was 
immediately answered by two tall footmen, 
who with stealthy footsteps guided me 
towards the family living-room. 

' My dear, I have seldom seen a gloomier 
assembly than they made, for there was only 
the fire-light to show their faces to me, and 
every one present was dressed in mourning 
of the deepest kind. 

* A female figure rose upon my entrance, 
and held out her hand to me, in the coldest 
possible manner. No one kissed me, which 
I had expected ; for in our prosperous days 
some cousins of the same degree had been, 
if anything, too lavish towards us of their 
kind caresses; and after a few words of 
inquiry concerning my journey, Mrs. Hard- 
ing remarked that, as I was probably fatigued, 
she had ordered tea for me in the school- 
room. 

* I saw at once my place, and knew it was 
intended I should keep it. How dreary 
was that first evening in that inhospitable 
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mansion ! But the night was drearier still. 
When ten o'clock had struck, a maid-ser- 
vant (also in bombazine) brought me a 
candle and invited me to follow her. We 
went through many passages, at the doors 
of which some heads peeped out, whilst 
sounds of girlish giggling — as I fancied — 
greeted my appearance. At last we arrived 
at what I concluded must be the farthest 
extremity of the house, and at the end of a 
long uncarpeted corridor, in which only two 
doors — and those close together — were 
visible, the maid who accompanied me 
stopped short. 

* " It's here your room is, miss," said she ; 
"it's rather lonesome, but Mrs. Harding 
said you was to be here." And I thought 
the girl looked at me with compassion as she 
spoke the words. 

* I thanked her with an effort at composure, 
but in truth the tears were very near my 
eyelids ; and when the door had closed upon 
her the shower came down in earnest. There 
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was somethiDg almost solemn in the stillness 
of the room, for I could not doubt from the 
maid's commiserating manner that I was far 
from human neighbourhood, and the belief that 
I was quite alone oppressed my spirits horribly. 
Then there stole upon me — though now, when 
I look back upon it, I wonder at my folly — a 
strange but insurmountable fancy to look 
into the room adjoining, and ascertain whe- 
ther or not it contained an occupant. There 
was a door that faced me as I sat cowering 
near the bed, and I had little doubt that it 
led to the apartment which I was so desirous 
of investigating. I don't know how it was, 
but the sight of that door seemed to fascinate 
nle. For awhile I resisted the wish to 
tamper with its fastenings, but at last the 
longing overcame me, and I walked with 
trembling steps across the room. The door 
was locked, but the key was inside, and 
turned easily in my hand. My heart beat 
wildly, and I could almost hear its throbbings 
as I listened. 
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' All impediments were now removed, and 
I stood, where I had wished to be, in the 
chamber whose interior disposition had so 
curiously occupied my mind. It was a great 
bare place, devoid alike of carpets and of 
curtains ; but in the centre was an object on 
which my eyes fixed themselves with a terror 
indescribable ! 

* My dear ! there was a coffin there — closed 
up, and resting on its trestles, and stand- 
ing out black and silently upon the clean, 
white floor! I don't know at this moment 
how I left the room, or how I tumbled into 
bed. I was a thousand times more frightened 
than if I had seen a man's rough head be- 
neath the valance, and all that night I never 
closed my eyes. If I live for a hundred 
years, I shall never forget my misery for those 
wretched hours! What I feared I knew 
not. I certainly did not imagine that the 
dead would visit me, or that the aged uncle 
(for I felt it must be he) would injure me, as 
I lay in bed with my head wrapped up tightly 
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in the blankets. But whatever caused my 
terror, there I remained throughout the night 
with shaking limbs, and almost suflfocated by 
the weight of blankets that lay upon my 
face. 

* For three nights there was no change 
either in the poor " body's " resting-place, or 
in my own situation ; and for three days I 
took my meals alone, seeing no one with the 
exception of the jeering faces that looked out 
upon me from the passage. 

*But on the fourth day there was the 
funeral, and at last I saw conveyed away the 
terrible incubus that had weighed upon 
my spirits. Then the family woke up to the 
exercise of their suspended faculties^ and 
Whitton Grange, after its late affliction, was 
alive again. At last, too, I knew why I had 
been so quickly summoned, and why, before 
their dead relation's dust was placed in its 
last resting-place, a stranger had been invited 
to make one amongst the so-called mourners. 

* There would have been an awkwardness 
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(how well I've learnt to know the word!) 
in disposing of the cousin governess at any 
other period ; but when there is a " death," 
some household changes may be necessary, 
and some slight confusion may be excused. 
I had begun to take my meals alone, and had 
expressed no wonder at my isolation. So 
thus it was to remain, for I was but a homely 
body — much as I am now, my dear ; and the 
two elder girls were "out*' so, they might think 
a third " young lady " (though I believe they 
scarcely deemed me one) a troublesome addi- 
tion to their numbers.* 

* How odious of them ! ' interrupted Susan. 
* The same misfortune might have happened 
to themselves, and how would they have 
borne it?' 

* As well as I did, I daresay, my dear. For 
it is easier to endure and profit by adversity 
than to bear yourself with grateful meekness 
when possessed of wealth and power. Perhaps 
they were but thoughtless — a little selfish too 
— and I soon forgave them, though I was not 
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happy ; but it was the younger girls who, with 
their untamed spirits, teazed me most, for 
they soon grew too familiar, — familiar as 
distant cousins may be, so that I endured the 
evils of relationship without the tenderness 
that sometimes softens even strangers' hearts 
towards one another. 

* I was not what is denominated a first- 
class governess, though I had Lindley 
Murray at my fingers' ends, and could reply 
to all the questions (as I can now, indeed,) 
about the latitude and longitude of every 
capital in both the hemispheres. But what's 
the use of boasting? What the Hardings 
most required was accomplishments, and I 
had scarcely any ! For music I had not the 
slightest natural talent, and no practice 
seemed to improve me ; though I spent many 
an hour when I was alone in drumming on 
the school-room piano. Three years of my 
life I passed with my relations, and now 
that I look back to that long, tedious time, 
I marvel at my own patienee in thus wasting 
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the precious hours that God had given me to 
improve and make the most of!' 

'But no one was positively unkind to 
you?' asked Susan. ' I can t believe in un- 
kindness if one does one's duty, and is yield- 
ing and good-natured.' 

* Wait till you're tried, my dear,' said Miss 
Baker, oratorically. 'I don't mean to say, 
however, that could I have forgotten that 
I was treated like a hired servant on very 
small wages (for I had but twenty pounds a 
year), and had I been able to banish from 
my mind all recollection of our own former 
grandeur, that I might not have borne my 
lot more patiently ; but whenever my pupils 
seemed to think themselves above me (and 
well do I remember the sneering promise of 
the youngest, that when she had a park of her 
own I should be installed in one of the 
lodges!), whenever, I repeat, they seemed 
to think themselves above me, then my in- 
dignant spirit carried me back in fancy to 
the palmy days when I too had luxuries of 
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my own around me. When I was waited 
upon by my fathers footmen, and "rode** 
(even as they did) in a private carriage ! ' 

* What a pity you could not forget it all/ 
remarked Susan, quietly. 

' A great pity, I agree ; but so it was ; and, 
added to the weakness I have just confessed, I 
fear it must be owned that I was sentimental, 
too. I was always hoping and fancying that 
in some way or other we should grow rich 
again ; and when that event took place I was, 
of course, to have a lover. Such a lover, 
too ! One who would throw all my cousin's 
admirers into the shade, and bestow upon 
me in marriage all the advantages I had 
lost.' 

Susan smiled sadly. *I can't think you 
were unhappy, dear Miss Baker,' she sug- 
gested, * if you were able to dream.' 

*It was only very seldom, I assure you,* 
said the ex-governess, in an apologizing tone ; 
* and when I did, I was sure to be interrupted. 
Anna Maria would push her parsing-slate 
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under my nose ; once she gave it me so hot 
after its " drying " that it burned my fingers, 
at which they all laughed, and, whilst putting 
to rights her adverbs and adjectives, my lover 
flew away into the clouds, and my carriages 
and horses melted into thin air/ 

*But had you no books?' inquired Susan. 
* I want to know the worst, that I may decide 
what I too will become. I should like to 
know which is the most odious thing, — to be 
a governess or a companion/ 

Miss Baker shook her head. * I don't 
like, my dear,* she remarked, *to hear you 
talk so wildly. There is no need to be un- 
happy in either capacity, if you don*t expect 
too much. And as for being a companion, 
it would, perhaps, be best to think of that, 
for though your music is perfection, your 
grounding is far from good, I fear.' And she 
sighed, with a mournful significance anything 
but encouraging to her young companion. 

* And was there no one that treated you 
affectionately? Surely they did not all con- 
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spire to make you feel you were alone? ' 
asked Susan, recurring pertinaciously to the 
subject on which she was so desirous to make 
herself acquainted . 

* There was no conspiracy in the case. It 
all came naturally about. Old Mr. Harding 
was busied about other matters than the fine 
feelings of a governess; and his wife was 
satisfied that she had done enough in giving 
me what she called a home.* 

* Had they any sons ? ' 

* One only ; a most unpleasant, overgrown 
school-boy, who had arrived at the age, and 
was exactly of the disposition, to make what 
he would have supposed " love " to a pretty 
governess, and to bully a plain one. The 
latter was, of course, my fate, and (again one 
of the evils of cousinship) there were no end 
to the annoyances inflicted on me by the 
active-minded hope of the house. I was 
very fond of reading romances. I have out- 
lived the fancy now, but at that period of my 
life they afforded me intense delight. There 
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was not a sorrow, or indeed a maddening 
misfortune endured by my favourite heroines 
that I would not gladly have undergone for 
the sake of enjoying even one of their rap- 
turous moments, or the slightest insight into 
their supposed unfathomable delights ! You 
will understand, my dear, that I was very 
foolish ; but at the same time I must assure 
you that my pleasure in this reading was as 
innocent as the lives of the unfortunate suf- 
ferers in whose miseries I took so keen an 
interest. The anxieties of every-day life 
have, as I have just now said, worn the 
edge of these delights away, and I am very 
certain that were I to read again (with my 
best spectacles, remember), those countless 
volumes, it would seem anything but clear to 
me how I could have had the patience to 
reach the final page of one of them.' 

' It appears to me,' said Susan, finding 
that some remark was expected of her ; * it 
appears to me that you ought to have been 
quite happy. I should be, I think, if I could 
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indulge in fancies and delight in foolish 
books.' 

' But I wasn't allowed to do so, and that 
was one of my complaints against them. 
Besides, they took their relation's privilege 
to laugh at me, and well do I remember what 
I underwent whilst deep in the agonies of 
uncertainty regarding the fate of that great- 
est of Scottish heroes. Sir William Wallace. 
I had arrived at the last page, and seated in 
the then deserted school-room, was drying 
my swollen eyelids with a grief as great as 
though the event were one of yesterday, when 
that detestable Theophilus rushed in, and, 
seeing my poor blistered cheeks, snatched 
the book from me rudely. It was open at 
the page of the execution, but the horrid boy 
must have known the story well, for he said 
jeeringly — 

* " So his sweetheart came up to London 
to see him hanged; did she. Miss Baker?" 
(I should have been " Cousin Rachel," had 
our bank not failed.) "I hope they gave 
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her his old clothes; horrid shame if they 
didn't." 

^ I iKsed to escape into my little bed-room, 
and bolt the door, but even that defence was 
not sufficient to protect me from his aggres- 
sions; for I could still hear his odious jeers 
outside, and have often been obliged to re- 
main with fingers in my ears to shut out the 
ridiculous banter of that spoilt and aggravating 
schoolboy.' 

* He must have been very good fun/ sug- 
gested Susan, heedlessly. 

* Not to me. I thought him coarse and 
stupid ; but perhaps I was no judge, for he 
is an author now, and well considered in the 
world of letters; whilst I, who thought so 
little of him, am a lonely, poor old maid, find- 
ing it hard enough to make a living out of 
my small annuity, and — but, goodness, gra- 
cious ! there's the omnibus. What have we 
been about? and where's my umbrella? 
Susan, my dear, good-by. I've not another 
moment ; but whatever you do, take my 

k3 
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advice, and keep quite clear of your rela- 
tions.' 

And with that parting counsel Miss Rachel 
Baker hurried down the stairs, and after 
bustling into the already crowded vehicle, 
was still kissing her hand to the window 
where she believed Susan to be standing, 
when the comer of the street was turned, 
and the omnibus bound to Barnes was seen 
no more. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

* Things whose trade is, oyer ladies 
To lean and flirt, and stare and simper. 
Till all that is divine in woman 
Grows cruel, courteous, smooth, inhuman. 
Crucified 'twixt a smile and whimper.'— Shelley. 

* So you really have been taking advantage 
of my absence to grow intimate "with those 
odious Teggarts — tag, rag, and bobtail with 
a vengeance. Cissy, I am thoroughly ashamed 
of you. But I should have thought that 
mamma, who has some sense of what is due to 
herself (by-the-by, how punctually that kind 
of debt is generally paid), would have stepped 
in between us and such an unmitigated en- 
canaillement ! ' 

This expostulation was addressed to the 
independent Cissy by her sister Florence, on 
the day of the latter's return, after a fort- 
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night's absence, which short leave from the 
bosom of her family she had spent in a visit 
to a rather questionable friend — a certain 
Mrs. Bodham Floyd, who lived independently 
of her husband in a cottage of gentility in 
the neighbourhood of Twickenham. 

' Mamma had nothing whatever to do with 
it,' answered Cissy, in a tone of independence 
which rather astonished her sister. * Neither 
mamma nor papa are aware that I ever see 
either the Teggarts or the Brighams. And 
between ourselves, Flo, I think we have be- 
haved shamefully to Uncle and Aunt Brig- 
ham. And the poor girls, too, who — ' 

* And the poor boys,' sneered Flo. ' Nice 
boys, ain't they ? Tom Brigham on a high 
stool, in the grocery line, probably; and 
Fred, who always was a snob — ' 

' Except when he paid for dinners at the 
Crystal Palace, and carriages to the races.' 

' Now, Cissy, don't pretend to be smart,' 
said Flo, ' for I defy you to deceive me ; and 
T will know what sort of a plot you've got in 
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your head. Tell me at once, and if I approve, 
I'll help you/ 

* I have no plot,' answered Cissy, fidntly ; 
and Flo (with whom her younger sister, as 
she remarked, had not the shadow of a 
chance) saw at once that the truth was not 
at that moment in her. * I have no plot, but 
I do long to see Susan, and to show them all 
that we are not the vile, ungrateful wretches 
they must think us now.' 

* Life is too short to be grateful,* said Flo, 
* and, besides, they know we've no money — * 

* And no hearts, I am afraid. However, I 
won't be included in their contempt of us all. 
I—' 

* You selfish girl ! you want to keep all the 
good opinion to yourself! And now be so 
good as to tell me how you intend to set 
about it.' 

'I have met the Teggarts, at least John 
Teggart,' added Cissy, blushing in spite of 
herself, ' very often lately at Mrs. Clavering's. 
Her brother is a clergyman, friend of Mr. 
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Teggarts, and they have been very good to 
me, but the reason why I know them well is, 
because Mr. Bernard is a great ally of Alick's; 
and, Flo, when I contrast the kindness of 
these friends with our neglect, it makes me 
quite ashamed. I often wish, too, that papa 
had never urged that mean Lord Ashington 
into paying his college expenses ; for Alick 
would have been better in some independent 
trade.' 

* Independent trade ! What nonsense, and 
how grovelling ! He has a gentleman's pro- 
fession, at any rate now, if one could only 
make him look like one.' 

' Poor fellow ! he bitterly feels the unkind- 
ness of his own nearest relations, and if you 
could but see him in his wretched lodging — ' 

* Where, I daresay, when you don't see 
him, he has no end of larks, and has pretty 
things worked for him in cross-stitch, and 
High Church women telling him of their 
little peccadilloes. Pah ! how I do dislike 
clergymen ! With my own free will I don't 
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think I would ever utter a syllable to one of 
them again.' 

*You haven't seen Mr. Bernard yet, or 
you'd be inclined to make an exception in his 
favour, I fancy.' 

* What, Bernard ? Not my friend Olive's 
brother-in-law, surely? She says that he's 
the handsomest man in the world, and I want 
to see him.* 

*You might have done so yesterday at 
Mrs. Clavering's, if Mrs. Gerald Bernard had 
the good taste to see more of her husband's 
sister. Mr. Bernard came up for a couple of 
days from Devonshire, and we had such a 
pleasant evening ! Mr. Audaine was there, 
and he's such fun ! ' 

* He spoons Mrs. Clavering, Olive says.' 

* Oh, Flo ! How can you be so bitterly 
ill-natured ! ' 

* Ill-natured ! Do you call that ill-natured? 
It's rather a compliment, let me tell you, to 
be spooned by Ernest Audaine. But tell me, 
Cissy, how did Alick happen to know all 
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these people? And was it through him 
that you made acquaintance with Mrs. 
Clavering ? ' 

* Yes, it was, and a great happiness it has 
been to me, for I know no one like Mrs. 
Clavering for kindness and everything that's 
pleasant.' 

*But the men,' cried Flo, 'tell me how 
A lick knew the men.' 

'He made acquaintance with them going 
to Oxford, and when poor Alick was taken ill, 
Ernest Audaine helped him from the train, 
and took him to his lodgings — you see it is 
not everyone that is disgusted by our poor 
brother — and now Mrs. Clavering is so fond 
of him, treats him hke a brother, and he 
tells her his troubles, and what a wretched 
childhood he had, poor fellow ! 

'How, wretched?' 

'Why, when first Mr. Pollard took him 
into the fenny country he was always ill, and 
after Mrs. Pollard died, so wretched! He 
says there was a something of comfort for 
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him while the kind, motherly woman lived, 
and he had better health then too, he said.* 

*Why what on earth was always the 
matter with him?' said the unsympathizing 
Flo. 

* I never heard, poor fellow ! but he seemed 
a doomed and blighted creature from his 
cradle; and then he had no courage, so he 
says, and sank so easily under his troubles.' 

* What a muff he must have been,' cried 
Florence ; * but, Ciss, do tell me — you who 
have taken up the cudgels for him — ^is he at 
all more presentable in appearance than he 
used to be ? He had, when I last saw him, 
such an unmitigated shop-boy look, and I am 
afraid that we can hardly hope that any 
amount of clerical licking will smooth down 
the cub's rough coat.' 

* Flo, I hate to hear you talk so, you ought 
to be able to judge for yourself; you ought to 
go and see him, as I have.' 

*And which you never did till you were 
likely to meet that tag and rag admirer 
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there ! The only clever thing I ever knew 
mamma do, was deciding on going out of 
London — she must have had Alick to the 
house if they had remained in Cadogan 
Place, and that would have been too im- 
possible; now we're near enough for all 
purposes of fun, and you can indulge in a 
pious tea occasionally, and a little curate 
conversation, without the nuisance of a 
parental eye being for ever upon you.' 
* I don't want to do anything underhand.' 
' Which means that I do, and I don't deny 
it. We must help ourselves when we've got 
such "friends" (as the maid-servants call 
their relations) as ours, and it would be tell- 
ing no end of a lie if I said that I wouldn't 
marry the first man that was fool enough to 
ask me ; that comes of having a mother who 
never thought of anyone but herself, and a 
father who has no more brains than a dancing 
doll. So now I shall go and consult Olive 
Bernard about the lunch to-morrow; will 
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you come if there's a chaplain of the 
party?' 

*No, but 1 should like to go, if Alick 
would come with us.' 

* Alick ! how absurd ! Fancy Olive's face 
when she saw him ! No, Lord George is 
coming, and one or two other swells.' 

* Oh, Florence, do take care,' cried Cissy, 
wamingly. 

*And do you beware of parsons,' laughed 
Flo, as she left the room to prepare for the 
short journey in a hack cab, from Hammer- 
smith — the which hack cab would, unknown 
to her mother (who would have been horrified 
at her independence), put her down at the 
door of Mrs. Gerald Bernard's temporary 
lodgings in Brompton. 

At this time Gerald Bernard was at sea; 
he had been absent about a year, and previous 
to his departure had placed his wife under 
the protection (so called) of his brother-in- 
law, Mr. Clavering. 
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But Mistress Olive was by no means a 
lady who could not, after her fashion, take 
care of herself. She was a fine, showy per- 
son, and had a fine showy voice, which one 
or two rather great ladies had patronised, in 
order the better to fill their rooms, both with 
sound and company. Mrs. Bodham Floyd, 
one of the outsiders, but not the less eager 
to run in fashion's race, had soon found it to 
be her interest to make much of the absent 
sailor's wife, and it was at her house that 
that congenial spirit, Flo, first became ac- 
quainted with Bedfem's daughter. 

It was a very lively place of resort, that 
little Twickenham villa ; and many was the 
* fast man ' who ran down for a cup of after- 
noon tea, and a swagger in Mrs. Bodham's 
house or gardens. 

Flo enjoyed it all immensely, and so did 
Olive ; therefore perhaps, on the whole, it was 
just as well that her husband Gerald should 
have been for the moment in another hemi- 
sphere ; where it is just possible that some- 
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times, when his thoughts reverted to England 
and to home, he confessed to himself, whisper- 
inglj, that perhaps, despite his sense and 
cunning, he had for once in his life been 
guilty of a mistake. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

* Tet : munmer*! gone with pageant bright ; 
Its gloriouB dayi of golden light 
Are gone— the mimic suns that qniver 
Then melt in Time's dark flowing river. 
Gone the sweetly scented breeze 
That spoke in music to the trees : 
Gone for damp and chilly breath, 
As if fresh blown o'er marble seas, 
Or newly from the lungs of death.* — Thomas Hood. 

Many weeks elapsed before anything that 
eould be considered an 'eligible situation' 
was found for Susan Brigbam. It bad been 
far easier to dispose of Clara, wbo possessed 
neither the reality of, nor the pretensions to 
good looks; but the younger sister, the 
pretty one of that rather plain family, hung 
upon their hands for many a day, from the 
anxiety of her parents to place her out of 
reach of the temptations incidental to her 
age and personal appearance. 
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Susan, herself, was very anxious to be 
gone. She longed to be beyond the possi- 
bility of ever hearing of the interests that 
were lost to her. Pleasures (so she told her- 
self) she could never know again ; but whilst 
in the neighbourhood of all that she would 
fain forget, — with the breath of London air 
upon her, and the S. W. district postman 
tapping at their door, contentment with her 
lot seemed far beyond her reach. 

She was very restless for those weary 
weeks : wanting she knew not what ; and 
waiting for some event which never came. 
She could not learn to follow her brother's 
oft-repeated counsel, to take things coolly — 
hoping always for the best ; nor did she lay 
to heart the philosophic warning of the wily 
Frenchman, of * Glissez^ mortel; mais rCap- 
puyez pas ; ' for the descent beneath her 
feet seemed over-rapid for such cool adven- 
turousness, and her courage failing her, she 
held out her hand for comfort to every pass- 
ing prop. 
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It was November dow, and there was no 
rural redeeming joyousness in the half-coun- 
try home, that the reduced femily had se« 
lected for their residence. How sad and 
great a difference did there seem between it 
and the fine old * Court ' in Sussex, where the 
glad summer times had passed so joyously, 
and where, when autumn came, the season's 
own peculiar pleasures had not failed to 
come along with it ! How brilliant now 
appeared to Susan the flowers that then had 
filled their gay conservatories. How stately 
the tall vases on the sunlit terrace, and how 
grand the spreading cedars, sweeping the 
velvet lawn ! 

It turned her sick at heart when memory 
brought these sights before her, and mocked 
her with the changed and mournful present ! 

There was behind their tiny house a small 
neglected garden, with a few drooping au- 
tumn flowers hanging their meek heads as 
if in sorrow for the dying year; and there, 
for hours, up and down the single walk 
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would Susan slowly pace. She had been 
brave enough at first, but now her heart 
seemed failing her. It might be that the 
gloomy month oppressed her senses, and that 
being, as it were, alone with her heaped-up 
disappointments — 

* — hour by hour, when the air was still. 
And vapours arose which have strength to kill/ 

her eager mind found only sadness in the 
long life that stretched before her, and seeing 
but * a darkness that no star could melt,' it 
took its colouring from the thickened atmo- 
sphere, and higher objects seemed excluded 
from her sight. 

'That girl is ill,' said Josiah Brigham to 
his wife, after he had stood for some time 
gazing at her^silently; whilst she, unconscious 
of his investigation, continued her incessant 
turns upon the gravel-walk. 

* She certainly must be ill. Come and 
look at her, my dear.' 

Mrs. Brigham put her work aside, and 
approached the vfdndow. 

VOL I. L 
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' I don't see anything the matter,' she said. 
* Susan was always a very good girl to take 
her exercise ; and she was, besides, the 
strongest of them all, excepting Frederick. 
Frederick always had his health, thank God ! 
And I only hope, poor fellow ! that India 
will not tell upon him. But Tm always half 
afraid of India for young people.* 

Josiah made no further comments on his 
daughter's health ; but he did not the less 
regard her anxiously, and ere he left the 
window whence he had discovered — ^as he 
imagined —the signs of a perturbed and un- 
healthy spirit, a sudden project for her good 
occurred to hira. He had known the lady 
well whose god-daughter poor Susan was. 
He had not written to her in his trouble, 
for he was not one to seek a favour ; but 
now that the girls health seemed failing 
her, his scruples appeared misplaced and 
selfish. 

* I am not satisfied,' he said , ^ the girFs 
not well, and I must see to it.' 
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* But what is to be done ? ' asked Mrs. 
Josiah, quietly. *We cannot call a doctor 
in, and when he asks what ails her, inform 
him that she walks about the garden.' 

The worthy woman did not intend to be 
provoking, and Josiah, feeling this, was 
scarcely as indignant as might have been a 
less experienced husband. 

* I shall write,' he said, * to Miss Llewellen.' 

* And why ? ' 

*To ask her for a change of scene for 
Susan. Her father owed me some slight 
kindness, though these are things I hate to 
think about, and she will not refuse. Be- 
sides, she will like poor Susan. Every one 
is fond of Susan.' 

* I hardly know, my dear,' began his wife ; 
but Josiah had already left her, in his haste 
to put in execution the plan that he had 
formed. 

In due time the answer to the letter that 
he wrote, arrived; and it was more than 
cordial. 

l2 
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* Susan would be most welcome/ so said 
the young girl's godmother, * to the shelter of 
her home. Indeed she wished for — would 
gladly have with her a dear young friend. 
One who would make her winter evenings 
pass more pleasantly now that her eyesight 
was not so good as in her younger days, and 
that the power to employ herself was leav- 
ing her. * Susan might come at once,' she 
added; *and she would lend every assist- 
ance to her safe and speedy arrival at her 
house.' 

This letter was gratefully read by those of 
Josiah's family, who were not yet dispersed 
about the world ; and it was agreed that Miss 
Llewellen's offer should be accepted without 
delay. 

The few days that must of necessity elapse 
before Susan's departure were devoted by 
Mrs. Brigham to preparing her daughter's 
wardrobe for her changed condition ; and on 
the last evening, when all was ready, the 
last stitch sewn, and the last ^ excellent little 
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book ' stowed away in the girl's small port- 
manteau, she, with her heart oppressed by 
thoughts of the approaching separation, sat 
with her mother's hand in hers, and talked 
to her of the future. 

* What am I to go as, mother ? ' she in- 
quired at length, after sundry trivial matters 
had been discussed between them. 

* Go as, my dear? I don't quite catch 
your meaning.' 

Susan would have been thankful had 
her mother's imagination been just then 
more active, for she felt it diflScult to ex- 
press in clearer words the question she had 
asked. 

*I mean, dear mother, for you know I 
haven't seen Miss Llewellen since I was an 
infant. I mean, am I to take money from 
her — wages, I should say, for living with 
my godmother?' 

Mrs. Brigham looked towards her hus- 
band, who was writing at a table in the 
furthest comer of their little sitting-room. 
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She would have gladly gathered from 
his words or countenance an answer to 
her daughter's question ; but Josiah made 
no sign^ and Susan was waiting for a 
reply. 

* My dear/ she said, reprovingly, * I am 
surprised that you should think of money at 
a time like this ! Miss Llewellen will do 
what is right, we're certain, and we could 
hardly speak of payment.' 

* But, mother, does she know how poor we 
are ? I cannot think it right to leave it all 
uncertain. Business is business, and we all 
want money greatly.* 

Mrs. Brigham looked at the girl's eager 
face with wonder. 

* My child,' she said, * I cannot understand 
you. The love of money is — ' 

*The root of everything that's evil, that 
I've often heard; but though we may not 
love it, we must have it. Have it for 
Camilla's daily schooling, for Freddy's small 
allowance, and for many a thing that you 
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and poor papa may want, but will not ask 
for.' 

Mrs. Brigham was touched by her daugh- 
ter's catalogue of requirements in which 
there was no thought of self; and she 
kissed with some emotion the smooth, white 
forehead that was turned towards her. 

* You are a dear, good child,' she said, 
' and be assured your care for other's com- 
forts will be rewarded by your own eventual 
happiness. Trust to your father, then, for 
this arrangement has been his. Be prudent 
and submissive to your godmother; and 
above all, my dear, don't argue with her. 
No one likes to be convinced they're 
wrong; and in a young person all opinions 
of a decided kind, expressed authoritatively, 
seem out of place. You must not seem 
to love amusement, or to crave for any- 
thing you do not have in the good lady's 
house.' 

'I don't expect much fun,' said Susan, 
rather mournfully; 'and, mamma, if I 'am 
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to pretend to be anything bat what I am, 
Mi8s Llewellen will not like me. I will do 
all I can to please her, bat — ' 

' y\y dear Susan/ interrupted the anxious 
mother, * I am much afraid you will be 
thoaght very ill-brought up and singular. 
You must not talk of " fun " — young gentle- 
men have " fun," not girls of seventeen, who 
have been disciplined, and well-instructed in 
what is good and proper/ 

'I am afraid I don't much like what's 
proper, if it's dull,' rejoined poor Susan, who 
had certainly acquired a dangerous habit of 
speaking out her thoughts without reflecting 
on their nature. 

Mrs. Brigham sighed, as she mentally 
dwelt on the probably melancholy con- 
sequences of this sad instance of dangerous 
thoughtlessness, whilst the shadow of a smile 
flitted across Josiah's care-worn face. 

It was curious, but very consoling to 
their children, to remark how easily that 
husband and Jiis wife had, after the first 
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shock of sudden change was over, slid 
comfortably upon the lines of the branch 
single line, that diverged from the * great 
central one' on which they had before been 
travelling. 

To Mrs. Brigham the sinking into humble 
life seemed almost welcome. Amidst the 
importance given by yearly thousands, she 
had clearly never been * at home ;' at least so 
Susan felt, whilst witnessing her increasing 
pleasure in the daily household cares that 
poverty entailed upon her. To be a poor 
man's helpmate — his care-taker, and the tea* 
making, * button-sevring-on ' companion of his 
declining years — was clearly the vocation of 
the excellent Martha; and for him — what 
better lot could he have chosen ? For he, too, 
had found himself in early manhood a trea- 
surer of the precious pence, and, as time went 
creeping on, the habits of his youth returned, 
and his early apprenticeship was not without 
its uses. 

So there they sat, those three. The rest- 

l3 
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less, loving girl, who, reared in the soft lap of 
luxury, a tender hot-house plant, was first to 
feel the blighting of the natural air, and 
those two quiet, world-taught parents, whose 
youthful days had passed in out-door, unde- 
fended places, amidst no pleasant lines 
but where the mysterious hardening process 
of the human tree had gone on well and 
surely. 

* Now, Susan, dear,' was Mrs. Brigham's 
last injunction, for the former was to depart 
at an early morning hour for her far-away 
destination. * Now, Susan, my dear, you 
must remember to look extremely quiet at 
the station.' 

* Mamma! What could I do?' remon- 
strated Susan. 

* Nothing, my dear child, I hope. But if 
you should chance to meet with anyone you 
know — ' 

*I don't know anyone,' broke in poor 
Susan, rather bitterly. 

•I beg your pardon — there are several 
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people. There is kind old Mr. Rockworth, 
who has a country-house upon the line ; and 
then there are all the firighams, and Lord 
George Annesley, too, who always seemed 
upon the move. She can't be too particular, 
can she, papa?* continued Mrs. Brigham, 
addressing herself to the head of the family 
for the strengthening of her matronly autho- 
rity. 

* Certainly not,' responded Josiah ; but 
even as he spoke the assenting words ex- 
pected of him, his thoughts seemed so far 
away from the subject of his wife's solicitude, 
that Susan, struck *hj his absent manner, 
crept towards him, and with a caressing 
movement, laid her cheek to his. 

* My darling child,' he murmured, * may 
God protect and bless you ! You have 
been to me a loving daughter, and on such 
dutiful ones there rests a promise from on 
high! It is but for a while,' he added, still 
more tenderly, for Susan's tears were falling 
fast upon his shoulder, 'and if you should 
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not be happy, write to me, and I will come 
at once. Nay, what is this, my child ? Have 
you some other sorrow ? Has — ' 

' Nothing, dear father,' sobbed poor Susan, 
as she strove to be composed. * I am only 
sorry — only grieved. It will soon be over. 
Parting is always sad.' 

And so it was. But when the last em- 
brace was over, and the lonely girl, cast on 
her own resources, travelled onward through 
an unknown country to her future home, a 
braver spirit entered in where sadder ones 
had held possession; and driving from her 
breast its timorous occupants, bade her be of 
* good cheer,' for youth was hers, and health, 
and high endeavour, whilst not one positive 
or irremediable evil had yet darkened her 
young life. Death had not visited their 
little household, nor was there one friend 
whose love was worth the keeping that had 
turned in coldness from her ! 

Where were her griefs then? Banished 
to the winds ! And as she * whistled them ' 
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away, new pleasures rose before her sight; 
and glad expectancy, soaring above vain 
regret, clothed every passing object with its 
glowing colours. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

' The dazzling chann of oatward form, 
The power of gold, the pride of birth, 
Have taken woman's heart by storm, 
Usurp'd the place of inward worth. 

' Is not tme love of higher price 
Than outward form, tho' fair to see, 
Wealth's glittering fairy dome of ice, 
Or echo of proud ancestry? * — Coleridge. 

Necessity, more than inclination, was to 
blame for the degrading position in which 
Lord George Annesley found himself. He 
had no natural taste for dependence — more 
especially for dependence on a woman, for he 
was not without generous impulses, and was 
fortunate enough to be still capable of the 
boyish weakness of being in love. 

He had been, to use his own words, very 
fond of, deuced spoony indeed' on, Susan 
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Brigham. She was very pretty, and * very 
nice.' * Chaffy too, without being slang,' 
and (but this Lord George, to do him justice, 
abstained from saying aloud) she ' liked him 
uncommonly/ With all these excellent 
qualifications, no one will be surprised' to 
learn that, although the needy man had a 
variety of diversions at his command, it took 
him some little time to * get over ' his rather 
more than passing fancy for the merchant's 
daughter. Of course he tried the usual 
routine of amusements by day, and excite- 
ments in the world's vanity fair by night. 
He entered all the show rooms, but inasmuch 
as his taste had of late been raised by a com- 
panionship with purer things, he pronounced 
each objet (Tart he found therein to be a 
* humbug ' and a * sell,' whilst as for the 
unceasing * merry-go-rbunds, (where hollow 
smiles, though weal and woe were ever pre- 
sent), the laughter there was as * the crackling 
of thorns beneath the pot : ' the dancing 
figures were made up of wretched tinsel, and 
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the gilded gingerbread was bitter to the 
taste! 

'Ernest,' he said, one day, to a middle- 
aged friend, to whom many a jonnger man 
than himself was wont to tnm for counsel in 
their emergencies. 

' Ernest, I'm bored to death ! ' 

* Which means you're hard up. It's only 
in books that rich men find life a nuisance.' 

* Yes, that's true ; but I'm bored about a 
girl ! You remember my showing you a girl 
in the park ? A little thing on horseback ? ' 

* I know ; the daughter of the poor devil 
who was ruined. You've been making love 
to her, I suppose, and thrown her over? ' 

* Not exactly.' 

* Well, but how near to exactly ? In these 
cases it's either one thing or the other, it 
seems to me.' And Ernest spoke seriously, 
for he was very * nice ' in his notions of 
honour, as regarded young maidens who were 
outside the pale of fashionable life. 

Lord George was quite ready to make 
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known his situation to his questioner, for 
everybody trusted Ernest, who had never in 
his life been known to betray a secret or 
desert a friend. It was a long story of 
course ; but when the confession was over, 
there was not much, either of absolution or 
encouragement for the seemingly nearly hard- 
ened offender. 

* And now,' said Ernest, rather unsympa- 
thizingly, — * now that the poor little thing 
has retired into humble life upon potatoes 
and cheese-parings, you will try your fortune 
somewhere else; whilst she will be left to 
remember that if her father's ruin had been 
staved off for a few months only, she would 
have been ^ Lady George Annesley,' with the 
run of a duke's house, and the pickings and 
perquisites that fall to the lot of impecunious 
younger children.' 

< * That's just the thing I should have hated 
— a family " union," because they can't afford 
to give you out-door relief.' 

' But what has become of the godmother's 
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coDtingent ; has that turned out a tnytb ? 
You might go in again, and win on a dark 
horse. There is often a good deal of money 
belonging to some hidden members of the 
family in middle classes, and though there's 
not much in a name, there's a great deal in a 
title, which is encouraging to the hopes of 
the junior members of the aristocracy/ 

* Oh ! I believe the godmother was a hum- 
bug,' responded Annesley, in a tone expres- 
sive of a keen sense of personal ill-usage. 

* Very likely ; I believe every one is a 
humbug, excepting a young girl who has 
lived out of the world, and has had a good 
mother, and read no bad books. I don't see 
why she need be a humbug ; at least, not till 
a man has made her one, and has provoked 
her into bitterness and deceit by ill-usage, 
and— ' 

* Hallo ! ' exclaimed Annesley, * I had no 
idea that sort of thing was in your line ! I 
should have thought you the last man in the 
world to recommend marrying a pauper, and 
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having half a score of children asking for 
bread — ' 

' When you don't dare give them a stone 
to drown themselves with — which would (in 
my opinion) be the most truly paternal thing 
you could do for the little innocents. No ! 
I consider the marriage of a poor man, with 
such almost-certain-to-foUow results, to be 
one of the most thoroughly and immeasurably 
selfish acts of which he can be guilty. There 
is certainly a sort of Providence over little 
noblemen and women, and the grandchildren 
of a duke don't starve; but they've a good 
deal of dirt to eat sometimes, and that isn't 
wholesome.' 

* I wonder you didn't marry an heiress,' 
suggested Lord George, who seemed anxious 
to have the benefit of his friend's past ex- 
perience on matters of finance. 

* I wonder you don't ask why I didn't in- 
quire for a situation as lady's footman ! I 
should have found one easily (and so he 
would, for Ernest's looks and inches were 
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well calculated to advance his prospects in 
life) ; * I could have performed my duties 
tolerably well in either capacity probably ; 
but I have no particular fancy for being 
boarded and clothed, and lodged at a woman's 
expense. I'd rather live in a garret ; ' and 
Ernest looked round his prettily furnished 
apartment au second with a degree of inde- 
pendent complacency which rather roused 
the emulation of his companion. 

* I don't understand what the deuce you 
think a fellow can do,' he said, querulously 
enough. * Ought he to marry upon nothing, 
or ought he not ? ' 

* Put yourself in her situation,' answered 
Ernest. * How would you like a woman to 
encourage you as long as she thought you a 
millionaire, and then turn you a cold shouldeif 
directly the world knew it had made a mis- 
take?' 

* Not at all ; but I don't see how I could 
help it.' 

* You would see it if you obeyed the golden 
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rule, to love your neighbour as yourself; an 
injunction, by the way, which implies a pretty 
considerable outlay of affection in most in- 
stances. But in the matter of this poor girl, 
and in a thousand other cases, my advice 
would be to have it out with her. Depend 
upon it, that in nine cases out of ten, to be 
quite frank is the best policy.' 

* But what could I have told her ? ' 

* Told her ! Why, what you have told to 
me, — namely, that you loved her truly, but 
that you were poor, and must therefore give 
up hope.' 

* Which would have shown her that before, 
I only spooned her for her fortune.' 

' And has she no such faint suspicion, think 
you, now ? And can't you understand that, 
amidst her humiliations and her trials, there 
would be some comfort in the thought that 
you had believed her worthy of your confi- 
dence ? What must be her feelings towards 
you at this moment? Towards every man, 
in short. And how does it please you to re- 
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fleet how much that weak young girl despises 
you? ' 

' It's a bore, of course ; and I've a great 
mind to tell her so. The fact is, she's worth 
a dozen of any girls I ever saw. She doesn't 
make love to you, you know, and all that sort 
of thing. She doesn't like everything you 
like, and has an opinion of her own, without 
being bumptious. I can understand really 
liking to marry such a girl as she is ! ' 

'And if you can understand as much as 
that,' said Ernest, rather contemptuously, 
*why can't you go a step further, and do 
something to make her of the same opinion 
as regards yourself? Why don't you say to 
her, and to yourself, that you've had no edu- 
cation to speak of, that you've been existing 
upon your friends and upon tradespeople, 
but that if she will give you an object worth 
living for (I mean getting a living for), you 
will shake off your idle habits, and endeavour 
to make use of the energies, mental and 
bodily, that God has given you ?' 
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* But I don't see what the d — 1 I could do, 
I'm too old to get a place. I'm not up to 
Parliament. I once asked the Duke to get 
me in for one of his boroughs. I thought I 
could do the liberal dodge when I was twenty- 
one ; but somehow after that I got used to 
the creed of everyone for himself, and the 
d — 1 for us all. Ten years ago, and if my 
mother had lived, I might have been made 
something of, but now it's N. G., and there's 
no use thinking about it.' 

And so even Ernest seemed to consider it, 
although he knew that the object of his pass- 
ing solicitude had some intellect, and was not 
altogether (and despite the life he led) entirely 
devoid of heart. 

It was as early as half-a-dozen years pre- 
vious to their present conversation that his 
liking to George Annesley had commenced. 
Ernest was himself one of the kindest men 
that lived. He had a tender feeling for 
all helpless things. No breathing creature 
was so humble but that its sufferings raised 
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his pity, and that in its joys he did not fully 
sympathize. It was curious to notice how 
in that careworn man (whose forty years of 
life had passed in the world's pleasures and 
excitements), the happy thoughts of early 
youth, its sudden impulses, and generous self- 
devotions were fresh as in the earliest spring 
of Time ! Men wondered at the love and 
friendship felt by the world's hardened deni- 
zens for one who neither seemed to prize 
their suffrages, nor to shrink from the dire 
breath of their displeasure ; but the truth was 
this, that whilst so strangely independent, he 
had that to give which passes show, — namely, 
a truthful nature which was above suspicion, 
and a wit that cheered all hearts whilst it 
offended none. 

' There is no use in looking back, old fel- 
low,' was his remark to Annesley, as the 
latter, with a regretful face, was coaxing 
Eniesr/s yellow-headed cockatoo, with the 
apparent hope of extracting from her some 
communion of ideas. * There is no earthly 
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use in looking back. It is some years ago 
since we first made acquaintance, and then, 
if I remember right, you were more tender 
to an aged beggar-woman than you seem now 
to be to this poor humbled girl.' 
Annesley laughed carelessly. 

* I remember the time,' he said, * and the 
old woman well. A rough policeman's sav- 
ageness to the fair sex distressed me in those 
days, but now it seems ** all right." How we 
do alter ! How much worse we grow from 
year lo year ! ' 

* / don't,' said Ernest, quietly. * I wish I 
did, for then I should grow hardened too, and 
happier, Annesley ! It is an odious thing to 
let the years pass by when the great, priceless 
gift of a good woman's love might still be 
yours for asking ! You are young yet, and 
may conduct your fate in some sort to good 
ends ! Take my advice, then, and seek out 
this girl. Life is not all wasted, if but one 
hour's happiness be granted through your 

VOL. I. M 
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means. And if she love you ! Why, man, 
believe one who has spent more than half his 
life in follies, that even the hope of a future, 
with a wife like her, is better than a whole 
reality of dear-bought, so-called pleasures. 
You will laugh to hear me talk thus,' he 
added, carelessly; *but my own experience 
leads me to this wise conclusion, and if 
I have persuaded you to one safe step in 
life, I shall not have bored nayself and you in 
vain.' 

And when George Annesley, impressed 
with his friend's manly counsels, left the 
daintily furnished apartment, where, contented 
for the moment with the companionship of 
his cockatoo, Ernest looked out upon exist- 
ence with such calm philosophy, he half re- 
solved to be a wiser and a better man. But 
days passed on, and lengthened into weeks, 
and still his accustomed pleasures held him 
fast within their toils, whilst every hour the 
memory of his own pure love was weakened. 
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and he grew less deserving even than before 
of the sweet boon that Ernest, in his lonely 
bachelorhood, deemed so well worthy to be 
sought and prized. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

' If we tike eombatanto haTe £ued. 
And tor this ifsoe been prepared — 
If thoa art beaotifol, and yoath 
And thought endue thee irith all truth — 
Be ftroDg ;— be worthy of the grace 
Of God, and fill thj destined place: 
A tool by force of sorrows high. 
Uplifted to the purest sky 
Of undistorb'd humamty.'— Wchomwobth. 

The house to which Susan Brigham (after 
leaving the nearest station) was conveyed, in 
her godmother's pretty brougham, differed 
widely from the 'Court' in Sussex, and 
indeed from any other house which the young 
girl had ever before beheld. In the first 
j)laco, though large, it was thatched, and in 
the next, there was not the slightest attempt 
at anything that could be called an 'ap- 
l)roach ; ' for the entrance door opened 
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directly on the narrow public road — lane it 
might rather be called — which ran past the 
rather dull and very unostentatious-looking 
abode. 

There were few windows towards the front 
of the house, which was not to be regretted, 
as the aspect was due north ; and altogether, 
seen as it was through the steady rain of a 
cold November afternoon, Susan s first im- 
pressions of Lee Grange could scarcely be 
pronounced satisfactory. She was not the 
least shy, by nature, for hitherto no humbling 
lessons had destroyed the first convictions of 
her childhood as to her own powers of pleas- 
ing; but gradually, and as the short three 
miles seemed drawing to an end, a feeling 
compounded of self-diffidence and of childish 
curiosity came stealing over her. She did 
not like the new sensation. It was not half 
so pleasurable as the vague and dreamy hopes 
that had been her companions through her 
rapid journey; besides, she feared she could 
not smile when ushered into her new friend's 
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presence : and smiles and pleasant looks are 
the best passports — so she had already learnt 
— to take with one on life's Taried journey. 

There was a short reprioTO, for Miss 
Llewellen, although expecting her young 
guest, was not at home. She had been sum- 
moned to attend a blanket club meeting — 
would soon return — ^regretted greatly her 
inevitable absence — a string of scarcely 
heeded apologies, in short, were delivered to 
her, with which poor Susan would gladly 
have dispensed, as she followed the staid and 
middle-aged man-servant into a pretty sit- 
ting-room on the ground-floor. 

An hour elapsed, and still she remained 
alone, but the moments passed in solitude 
were not all wasted, for by examining the 
surrounding objects Susan endeavoured, and 
not unwisely, to obtain some insight into 
their owner's character and habits. 

It was, as we have said, a pretty room ; 
all full of light and airiness ; for two French 
windows opened on the garden ; where, late 
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as it was in auturan, a brilliant show of 
flowers bore witness to the mildness of that 
western climate. On the tables too, (old- 
fashioned in their form, and of the spider- 
legged and * Pembroke ' species), were plea- 
sant-scented bouquets (* beau-pots,' Miss 
Llewellen called them ; for she had lived 
with old people, and had all sorts of old- 
fashioned names for common things, indeed, 
she could sometimes scarcely understand, she 
said, the puzzling language of the present 
day), whilst on the shelves were ranged 
books, whose backs and binding told that 
they at least were not the works of yester- 
day. 

There were no useless, pretty trifles strewed 
about, only some cups of ancient china on a 
corner stand; two monster mandarins, with 
shaking heads, and aromatic pot pourri^ in 
dragon China basins. 

As Susan, in her journey round the room, 
noted these ancient things, a dread, as of a 
dull and hopeless future, weighed upon her 
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spirits. Time was — ^before her dangerons 
waking from the sleep of chUdish parity of 
thought) — time was, when to be a lonely 
and a wealthy old maid, wonid not have 
seemed to Susan Brigham as the worst of 
fi&tes. A year ago, — before her short (and, 
as the really dissipated would haye deemed 
it, her ' stupid *) London season, she would 
haye been quite happy with her flowers and 
her dogs, her yisits to the poor, and all the 
many pleasures, as she called them, of a 
country life. It is a mournful thought, — ^that 
one short burst of the most ephemeral joy 
that mortals taste of here below, shonld 
often have the power to deprive us for our 
years to come of the capacity for enjoying 
the thousand simple, lasting pleasures that 
lie within our reach ! The life before poor 
Susan Brigham — the prospect bounded, as it 
seemed to her desponding fancy, by the 
withering orchard trees that stood beyond 
the lawn — ^was all discoloured by contrast 
with the dazzling light on which her eyes 
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had lately rested. There was a living death, 
she felt, within those silent walls with only a 
fellow-woman for her companion, and with 
the perfumes of a dead century gathering 
about her. Years afterwards, and when the 
girl, ripened into a thoughtftil woman, had 
learnt to value the blessed gift of peace, the 
curious and old-fashioned odour of sweet 
sandal-wood, with aromatic orris-root, and 
other by-gone scents, called back to her, with 
painfiil vividness, the days when, restless and 
rebellious, she felt no gratitude either to the 
gentle woman who had offered her a home ; 
or to the Providence which had not per- 
mitted those, so lately prosperous, to be 
quite abandoned by their fellow-creatures 
when heavy misfortunes had fallen upoa 
their heads. 

Such was the mood of mind, and such the 
inwardly ungracious temper in which Susan 
Brigham awaited the return of her whom, 
at the moment, she hated to call her pa- 
troness. Now that the excitement of the 

m3 
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journey was at an end, she was almost angry 
at having been sent so &r away from home, 
and from the chance (though this was a 
truth she scarce admitted to herself) of meet- 
ing once again the man to whom she owed 
her present sin of bitter discontent and 
blamable ingratitude. She was as one who 
had but just recoTered from a dangerous 
illness, and who was weak from recent fever. 
Irritable, and most susceptible too of every 
jarring touch or sound, and wondering in 
herself at the strange truant fancy which 
had urged her to undertake a journey the 
folly of which she now bitterly repented. 

She was sitting with her back to the door- 
windows whilst these regrets were passing 
through her mind. Memories of the past, 
memories which she had not yet acquired 
the art to banish, surged up within her heart, 
and made that spinster-looking room seem 
duller, colder, and more tomb-like as each 
moment passed away. She had almost for- 
gotten the realities of life, and even the lady 
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of the house had disappeared from her imagi- 
nation as an unsubstantial fact, when a slight 
noise behind her caused her to turn round 
in order to ascertain from whence it came. 

Miss Llewellen (for now that she is about 
to enter on the scene, it is time that we 
should describe her to the reader) was a very 
small woman, of about fifty years of age. 
She had never in her youth been compli- 
mented as * pretty,' but as a comely, middle- 
aged, and well-to-do proprietress, folk said of 
her, that when young her charms of person 
must have been considerable. Fortune had 
in no way smiled upon her in her younger 
days ; but, on the contrary, during the greater 
portion of her existence, a life of something 
nearly approaching to privation had been her 
lot. She was the only child of an eccentric 
and clever father, who, born to some wealth, 
had dissipated it by early indulgence in 
luxuries beyond his means, and who, when 
the monotony of a home, where self-denial 
was the daily virtue, became too oppressive 
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for eDdurance, betook himself to a conti- 
nental life, and to the disreputable means of 
existence procurable at gambling-houses and 
race-courses. 

Aliss Mayford (for the name of Llewellen 
descended to her later with a large estate) 
lived till the age of forty with her mother, 
who was a quiet, homely person, given to 
small literary pursuits, and ignorant to an 
almost fatal degree of the ways of our 
* briary working-day world.' ^ The mother 
and daughter rented a small cottage in the 
neighbourhood of the * Court' in Sussex, 
where the Brighams spent their happy sum- 
mers ; and Mrs. Mayford, simple and unpre- 
tending in her manners, became, when the 
rich man's wife had learnt to appreciate her 
worth, the latter's welcome guest and almost 
friend; for Mrs. Brigham, seldom as she 
felt inclined to bestow her confidence on any 
one, was not, at that period of her life, sorry 
to find a companion with whom she could feel 
thoroughly *at home,' and whose daughter 
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(the Christina Llewellen of these pages) was 
* a young person admirably brought up,' and 
whose conduct and principles were perfectly 
irreproachable. 

When little Susan (Mrs. Brigham's second 
daughter) stood in need, amongst other in- 
dispensable infantine requirements, of a lady 
of her own degree to take the child's future 
sins upon herself, Christina Mayford was 
deemed by the judicious mother to be fiilly 
equal to undertake the oflSce. *Chrissy* 
felt inclined to doubt her own qualifications 
for such an honour. She knew nothing 
whatever of babies, and in her incipient old 
maidism, fears had taken possession of her 
that she could not handle (or rather, to use 
her own words, dandle) an infant properly. 
These trifling objections were^ however, over- 
ruled, and thus it happened that after the 
lapse of seventeen years or thereabouts, ^Susan 
Christina ' Brigham became the guest of her 
timid sponsor, whose oflSce had seemed so 
likely to be a sinecure. 
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.,^t,en Gilbert Mayford left his wife and 
cVii^^ *** *^®'' "^^ resources, the former saw 
^o t>rilli*°* fixture for her girl. To persuade 
\,er, tberefore. that in married life there are 
^ore I'""^ *^*^ pleasures became, she 
thoiig^*' * mother's duty; and Chrissy seeing 
^^ tbeir quiet forest home no happier ex- 
amples of wedded life, believed the gloomy 
truth, and asked no questions. 

Susan was a child of six years old when 

unexpected riches were showered into the 

lap of t"«»We Chrissy Mayford. The father 

was dead then, and an old relation, of a 

capricious temperament, who would not have 

bestowed a shiUing to save his disreputable 

cousin Gilbert from a prison, made at his 

death a rich heiress of that cousin's daughter. 

There was no elation in the breasts of 

those two recluses when the news was told to 

them : ^"t. on the contrary, a nervous dread 

of the wide unknown world possessed their 

timid spirits, and the old lady, whose health 

had ^oi^g ^^^ **^^^°S ^^^' ^"^^ rapidly fi^om 
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the hour when a move to their new home 
had been decided on. 

Christina laid her in a quiet grave, near 
the old church in which for thirty years the 
pious woman had said her weekly prayers ; 
and then, with a saddened heart, pursued her 
solitary way to enjoy, as best she might, 
those daily comforts which had come at last 
too late to be thoroughly appreciated. 

The reception of Susan by this generous 
and warm-hearted lady, was (though not of a 
demonstrative character) full of that inherent 
and uncalculating kindness, which at once 
inspires gratitude and engenders confidence. 
Susan felt directly that she would be happy 
at the Grange, and the * bristles of pride,' 
and that miscalled quality yclept indepen- 
dence, were laid aside — so far at least as her 
intercourse with her kind godmother was 
concerned — ^at once and for ever. They were 
soon friends, those quiet women, the differ- 
ence in whose ages were in a great measure 
neutralized by the wide discrepancies in their 
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characters ; for circumstances and early trial 
had caused the younger to be in some re- 
spects fiir older than her years, whilst Miss 
Llewellen, on the contrary, was young in 
feeling as a child, and soon looked up to 
Susan's riper judgment with an unconscious 
reliance and a pleasant simplicity, which were 
highly gratifying both to her young compa- 
nion's heart and to her vanity ; for, with all 
her attempts at self-government, she was too 
human not to have a goodly store of that all- 
pervading quality. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

* And they no longer weep, 
Here, where complaint is still 1 
And they no longer feel. 
Here, where all gladness flies I 
And by the cypresses. 
Softly o'ershadow'd 
Until the angel 
Calls them, they slumber I ' — Longfellow. 

' I WISH you had known my mother, Susan ; 
I coiild have talked to you more about her 
then.' 

Susan thought that it would be difficult, 
without devoting all their conversation to 
the subject of the deceased lady's merits, to 
say more about them than they were already 
in the habit of doing ; but although she had 
scarcely been a week at the Grange, her 
godmother's foibles were sacred, for she had 
already learned to love her. The very weak- 
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ness both of mind and body, which was ob- 
vious after half-an-hour's acquaintance with 
Miss Llewellen, endeared her to Susan 
Brigham ; for she had expected to be patron- 
ized, and instead of that infliction she found 
a dependent creature, to whose happiness she 
had the power to contribute ; so from that 
moment the girl ceased to repine, and at once 
grew contented with her lot. 

They were in the orchard when the elder 
lady gave utterance to the wish with which 
this chapter is commenced. The ground was 
strewn with fallen leaves, and not a few small 
rosy apples (neglected by the gatherers) lay 
spread about. The air was very mild, and 
those who breathed it could scarcely quite 
believe it was November. 

*Was Mrs. Mayford fond of reading,' 
asked Susan, in whom the soft relaxing 
autumn air had instilled a longing to indulge 
in dreamy reverie, but whose better nature 
whispered to her that the simple-hearted 
woman by her side was pining for a listener. 
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* She liked reading of a good sort, my poor, 
dear mother did ; she said that serious read- 
ing was a duty, but we always had two hours 
of amusement : " Captain Clapperton's Dis- 
coveries " we went through, and the " Life of 
Leo the Tenthy' and Southey's ** Book of tite 
Church ,•" besides, she taught me some Italian, 
but I was dull about the poetry.' 

* And did you read no modern book ? No 
novels — not even Sir Walter Scott ? Surely 
there is no harm in Walter Scott ! ' 

* I read one novel once, my dear,' said Miss 
Llewellen, in a lower tone ; * Miss Austin 
wrote it, and I thought it so much more — so 
very — I can't tell what I thought — but it 
was many days before I liked my history so 
much again.' 

* Which of them was it?' asked Susan, 
growing quite excited at the idea of having 
found a sympathizing spirit ; * which of them 
was it ? I have read them all.' 

* All what? All novels?' 

*Not every one' said Susan, laughing, 
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'but all Miss Austin's, and I think them 
quite delightful ; and as for " Emma " — ' 

* It was ** Emma " that I read.' 

' No, really — and do you remember it ? ' 

* Quite well, though it is now twenty years 
since I have seen the book.' 

' And didn't you think it quite delightful, 
and Emma so amusing ? I should like to be 
an Emma, and say such clever things ! And 
then the lover! Oh, Miss Llewellen, was 
there ever such a lover; so cold and harsh 
sometimes, and then — ' 

Miss Llewellen had a blush upon her thin, 
white cheek, when Susan looked at her for 
acquiescence. 

* I cannot speak, dear child, about a lover/ 
she said in her meek, gentle way, * for my 
dear mother told me it was wrong ; she said 
it was full time when lovers came, to think 
about them ; I suppose she guessed that I 
should never marry, and would not let me 
dwell upon impossibilities: we were quite 
alone together, and saw no company except 
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your family, the clergyman, and his poor 
sickly wife; I don't think married people 
always seem quite happy, so that was why 
my mother let me read no novels.' 

When Susan was alone, she deliberated 
seriously on the wise advice given by the 
deserted wife to her then portionless daughter. 
'The same is applicable to me,' she said to 
herself, *and I will follow it both in the 
spirit and to the letter; not only will I 
abstain from reading books which may remind 
me of the past, but I will cease to recall the 
words and looks of that bad man who has 
deceived me; day by day those memories 
have grown fainter, and I have striven in 
my folly to catch the fleeting shadows; but 
I have become wiser now, and they shall 
henceforth be to me as nothing ! ' 

Perhaps had Susan been entirely dependent 
on Miss Llewellen for companionship, she 
would have found it almost impossible to 
adhere to her resolution ; but it chanced that 
within a short distance of the Grange, was the 
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village church, and within a stone s-throw of 
that church, the pretty, vicarage, where lived 
a widower clergjrman, with his little only 
daughter. 

Mr. Clayton Bernard, of whom mention 
has been already made, was a man in the 
prime of life, who had been a soldier in his 
youth. He had seen much foreign service, 
and had borne himself bravely in many a 
hard-fought battle-field. He had married a 
portionless wife, a pretty, tender-hearted girl, 
whom he had been forced to leave before a 
month of wedded life was over, and join his 
regiment, then on war service in a distant 
country. It was a dreadfiil parting, for 
nature had not formed the bride to be a 
heroine; and when the ship had left the 
shore, and on the distant sea was no longer 
even faintly visible, then her small stock of 
courage failed her utterly, and she was carried 
(wildly screaming out her husband's name) to 
the house of his pitying parents, to whose care, 
during his absence, she had been consigned. 
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Many months of anxiety for the poor 
young creature's life followed on that trying 
scene; but at the end of all their loving 
watching, another feeble human voice was 
heard within the house, and by the girlish 
mother's side a tiny infant's head was resting. 

What joy it was to write the news to 
Clayton Bernard ! What happiness to tell 
him his young wife was safe, — would soon (at 
least they trusted so) be stronger and more 
hopeful! And then the child — the little 
darling girl, who would be called Mary, after 
Bernard's mother, — how pleasantly the hope 
began to brighten o'er the house, that she 
would live to see him take the infant in his 
arms, and love it for its mother's sake ! 

It was long before she realized this thought, 
for she was very feeble, and death had 
seemed to her for months a dread, but ever 
near companion. 

* You must not call her Lucy,' she had 
faintly murmured. * Clayton had best forget 
me when I'm gone. He loves the name of 
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Mary — " Holy Mary, listen to a mother^s 
prayer," ' — and with those words (for Lucy 
Bernard's creed was different from her hus- 
band's) her gentle spirit seemed to wander 
from the things of earth to those of the wide, 
unseen world, where we shall weep no more, 
as she believed, for ever. 

When Clayton Bernard received the first 
good news that had reached him during long 
months of absence, he was on the point of 
returning home with his regiment, whose 
services were no longer required in the field. 
He would gladly have travelled by the over- 
land route, but it was not to be; and after 
all, what mattered it ? All was well at home. 
The greatly feared event was over, and Lucy 
— his precious Lucy — she who was to him 
still but as the bride of one short happy 
month, would meet him in her fresh young 
beauty, and place her child within his arms. 

No letters reached him till the ship arrived 
at Plymouth ; but then a shore- boat brought 
one, and he took it with a hand that almost 
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trembled, for in the lapse of months what 
evil things might not have chanced to those 
he loved ? 

The letter was very short, and at a single 
glance he saw that all was far from well. 
Her sister wrote to him — ^her favourite sister, 
she who best loved his Lucy — to say that she 
awaited him at Plymouth. His wife was not 
quite well, had taken cold, had — but what 
signified the symptoms, it was enough that 
Agnes (the thoughtful and considerate elder 
sister) had deemed it requisite to prepare him 
thus for an impending blow, to show how 
great the danger was. And Agnes, when 
they met, could not deceive him for a 
moment ! She had tried to do so, thinking 
to break the force of the tremendous fall 
from hoping to despair ; but Clayton saw it 
all ; and she, deeply as she sorrowed for him, 
was perhaps relieved to find that her hard 
task was over, and that he knew the worst. 

It was a terrible journey, and Bernard 
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pursued it as in a dream. It was very seldom 
that the idea of his entire bereavement veas 
a tangible one. He thought of Lucy suf- 
fering and altered, but most frequently she 
came before him bright and happy looking. 
Anon he was again at sea, pacing the dull 
deck and thinking of his home; and 
sometimes too in Tndia, hot and fevered, 
with the ominous groans of dying men 
around him ; but strong within his heart the 
cool refreshing comfort of Hope's blessed 
spring ! 

There was no such cherished vision for 
him now ! His wife, as he had dreamed of 
her, and as his memory had often called her 
up before him, had passed away forever; and 
Clayton, as the terrible conviction broke upon 
him, looked almost fiercely at his weeping 
sister. 

* She's dead,' he cried aloud ; * I know she's 
dead ! and has been in the grave for months. 
She died when you all told me she was well 
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and happy. How dared you lie to me? 
How dared—-' 

Agnes and her unhappy brother were alone 
in the carriage which wheeled them on with 
such bewildering rapidity towards the cer- 
tainty of that knowledge which Clayton 
fancied he had surely guessed at. His 
eyes were very wild, and his voice strange 
and guttural ; but Agnes did not fear him, 
although he had a grasp upon her arm that 
made her shrink with pain; and though 
there was a tone of almost cruel menace in 
the words that hissed so fiercely from his lips. 

* She is alive, dear Clayton,' was her low- 
voiced answer to his strange appeal, * and but 
three days ago she wrote these words for 
you ;' and putting into his hands a paper on 
which were written in uncertain characters 
some parting words from the poor dying wife, 
Agnes watched his working countenance with 
anxious eyes. 

* It gave her pain to write them,' she said 
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softly ; * she has so prayed to live to see you 
once again. She knew that I was going to 
meet you, and said in her own loving way, 
* Tell him to come quickly. My darling 
Clayton! He has been so long away from 
us.* 

Before the touching words were fairly 
spoken, Bernard's quivering lips gave token 
that a more natural and a softer grief was 
welling up within his breast; and when 
Agnes, choked with her own emotion, wept 
upon his shoulder silently, the tears broke 
forth in torrents from his scorching eyelids, 
and his sister knew that the harsh anger of 
his despair was at an end. 

The remaining hours of their journey were 
spent in conversation, sad but often soothing, 
for Lucy's illness and her gentle patience 
were the only themes. 

^ It was but a transient rally,' Agnes said, 
* after her child was born. Like an exciting 
tonic, the exceeding happiness of the moment. 
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when her own living child was placed upon 
her bosom, gave her new strength and life. 

' Mysterious to all thought^ 
A mother's prime of bliss, 
When to her eager lips is brought 
Her infant's thrilling kiss ! ' 

* I read those pretty words to Lucy when 
she lay so pale and lovely on her bed, and I 
could see her press upon her baby's brow a 
kiss of such deep, passionate affection, that I 
thought her safe. It seemed God could not 
fill a human heart with such pure love only 
to pour out the gift again as useless. Surely 
we should keep her for awhile, I thought, 
and so we did ; but when the autumn came, 
and with it news that you were on your way 
by sea to England, then she began to droop. 
The doctors said it was but weakness, and 
her eagerness to live. Then she grew 
anxious for your safety, and I have seen her 
often, when the wind shook the house, and 
whistled through the leafless trees, shudder 
and turn pale. For, Clayton, it is the heart 
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that's weak. Nothing could have been done 
to save her. More quiet, perhaps, and her 
poor precious life would have been a longer 
one, but — ' 

Bernard groaned aloud. 

* It is to my selfishness,* he said bitterly, 
*that all is owing, God forgive me; for I 
knew that I must leave her, and for one 
month of happiness I have sacrificed ber 
life!' 

It was in vain that Agnes repeated to him 
the assurances of the medical men that the 
heart's disease was organic, and beyond the 
reach either of medicine or preventatives. 
Bernard persisted in his agonized self-re- 
proaches, and not even the tender words in 
Lucy's farewell letter, of * My own, own dar- 
ling, you have made me very happy, and have 
given me our child to love,' had power to 
comfort him. 

It was late at night when, silently and on 
foot (for fearing to agitate the perhaps dying 
woman, they had left at a little distance the 
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carriage which had brought them to the 
house), Clayton Bernard and his sister as- 
cended the staircase to the room where the 
young wife was lying. A servant had been 
watching for them, but they had not seen his 
fece. They feared to read an answer in it 
probably; for they hurried onward without 
a side-turned glance. At the head of the 
stairs an aged lady met them. There was no 
cowardly dallying now with the much-dreaded 
certainty, for suspense was over, and the 
bitter truth was written in the mother's 
swollen eyes and haggard countenance. 

'Not there,' she said in a whisper, as 
though she feared to wake the peacefully 
sleeping dead. 

' Not there, our darling is at rest ; an hour 
ago she fell asleep with Clayton's name upon 
her lips.' 

Poor Clayton ! he had returned too late ; 
and for that sharp misfortune what agency 
was it that in the bitterness of his bereave- 
ment he accused ? What but the power of 
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those men who, high in authority, had refiised 
his prayer to hurry homeward and embrace 
once more before her death the bride-wife he 
had left for duty ! What but the profession 
he had chosen, the profession to which, in his 
morbid state of feeling, he attributed all his 
misery? 

A week had scarcely passed since the earth 
had closed over the remains of Lucy Bernard, 
when the restless and unhappy widower sent 
in his resignation to the War OflSice, and 
became an idle and independent man. Of 
his conduct, and the motives by which he was 
actuated when he decided to devote himself 
to the service of the church, it is unnecessary 
here to speak. Several years had elapsed 
since the occurrence of the sad event we 
have been recording, when we find him again 
the vicar of a small village parish in the 
West of England. His little daughter was 
then about seven years old, and he verging 
upon forty. He was a fine, soldierlike look- 
ing man, with a head slightly bald, and a 
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dark, glossy beard, which, young as he still 
looked, lent a patriarchal dignity to his ap- 
pearance. 

Miss Llewellen thought him very pleasant, 
but she never, as she almost boasted, had 
invited the gentleman, and therefore only 
knew him in his church and at the charitable 
meetings in the village; but when Susan 
came, the case was different, for the young 
girl said boldly that she liked society, and 
very soon the kindly spinster grew to have 
no will but hers. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

* Ah, love! 
Peijared, false, treacheroas love ! 

Enemy 
Of all that mankmd may not rue ! 

Moetuntrae 
To him who keeps most fiiith with thee, 

Woe is me ! 
The &lcon has the eyes of the dove. 

Ah, love ! 
Peijured, false, treacherous lovel '— Lonofkllow. 

Susan Brigham had been eighteen months 
at the Grange, and had almost forgotten 
that she had a right to any other home. It 
was early spring, and the orchards were 
covered with blushing blossoms that filled 
the air with their delicate perfumes ; there 
was everywhere the reviving life that calls 
the happy of the world to meet together, and 
enjoy the yearly returning and precious gifts 
of Heaven. 
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" Miss Llewellen was in her garden count- 
ing the just-appearing buds of her carefully- 
tended roses, while Susan, leading the vicar's 
little daughter by the hand, was gathering 
her a nosegay of bright spring-flowers, in 
which were mingled gaudy daffodils, and 
(what the child valued as her best pos- 
session) the gorgeous purple iris, with its 
flowing, flag-like leaves, and shaded golden 
eye. 

While thus employed, a letter was brought 
to Miss Brigham by the one staid man-ser- 
vant, who always, as she fancied, looked at 
her with no friendly eye, and who, after 
presenting her with the missive, stood for a 
moment near her — watching for what might 
follow. 

* Thank you, Thomson,' she said, with 
some degree of emphasis, for the man's 
notice irritated her. * Thank you, that is all 
I want.' 

Her voice so raised attracted Miss 
Llewellen's notice; and, having thus at- 
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tained his object, the man glided with his 
usual stealthy step obsequiously away. 

* My dear, what can it be that you have 
just received? A letter at this time of 
day?' asked the rather inquisitive Miss 
Chrissy, who, being guiltless of mysteries in 
her own person, never suspected them in 
those about her. 

* It is the cross-post from T ,' replied 

Susan, growing rather red. * The note is 
from my cousin, Florence Harley. She 
wants to see me there ; she is staying with 
a friend, a Mrs. Bodham Floyd. I don't 
know what to do ; she says she longs to see 
me.' 

* Then go, dear child,' said her godmother, 
kindly. *Take the carriage at once; it is 
but a short nine miles, and only twelve 
o'clock. Two hours' rest will do for Sancho. 
Thomson always says that's quite enough 
after a nine miles' drive. Make haste, my 
dear, and I'll take care of little Mary.' 

Susan did not require much pressing to 
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accept Miss Llewellen's offer, and in process 
of time, and notwithstanding the impedi- 
ments of a lazy horse and a sulky coach- 
man, the brougham, with its rather agitated 
occupant, was driven under the archway of 

the principal hotel at T . 

There had been nothing in Florence's 
epistle beyond the eagerly-expressed prayer 
to see her cousin, 

* Come,' she had written. * At all costs, 
and at any risk; and come directly, for I 
must see you.' 

Flo was watching for Susan's arrival from 
the window, when the door opened, and Miss 
Brigham was announced. 

* You good girl,' cried Florence, and al- 
most before the waiter had left the room, she 
threw her arms round Susan's neck, and 
kissed her vehemently. 

' You dear, good girl ! And what a charm- 
ing brougham ! But can you go about, and 
do exactly as you like? I shall begin to 
think that honesty is the best policy ; ' and 
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she laaghed recklessly, and, as Sosan fancied, 
with a forced and awkward gaiety. 

She was. a good deal altered since the 
erentful ball-night, when the cousins had 
last said good-bj. Her form was fuller, 
whilst her cheek had grown more pale. 
Her dress, too, was quite changed, both 
in its colours and material, for instead of 
being light and fanciful, it was of sombre 
hue, dark, full, and flowing. 

All these particulars did Susan, woman- 
like, discover at a glance; but she felt 
gratified by Florence's reception of her ; and 
forgot, in her pleasure at their reunion, how 
simultaneous with their own misfortunes 
had been the sudden flight of all the Har- 
ley family to a distant watering-place, where 
no civilities could be expected of them. 

*My dearest Flo,' she cried, 'how nice 
you're looking ! I like your dress, it looks so 
good and quiet. But tell me first what brings 
you here, and who is Mrs. Bodham Floyd ? 
I never heard you speak of her before.' 
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*And wouldn't now if I could help it. 
You would not like her, Susy, for she's " fast," 
and has a husband who tried for a divorce, 
and failed. I don't believe there's any harm 
in her — nothing quite real, you know — only 
men like her, which makes some women 
jealous.' 

* But does Aunt Harley know of this ? 
She cannot, or she would not trust you with 
her!' 

* Aunt Harley, as you call her, thinks of 
no one but herself. She is, without ex- 
ception, the most atrocious mother!' 

* Oh, Florence, don't say that ! How very 
dreadful !' 

* I only say what's true. You never had 
the misery of such a woman in the house. 
I'm sure poor Ciss and I have longed to see 
her—' 

* Oh ! hush, dear, hush ! ' cried Susan, 
almost breathlessly. *Do not forget she 
is your mother.' 

* I never remembered it, that I know of,' 
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said Florence, moodily ; * it is her doing that 
I'm here in all this dreadftil trouble. Why 
did she let me go to Farleigh — ^I know I 
wished to ; but she should have told me 
not; 

* And would you have obeyed ? ' 

* Of course I should. How could I go to 
that great place without new dresses, and 
without a maid. Mamma made everything 
quite easy ; she liked to say her daughter 
was at Lord Fareheaton's. And I — but, 
Susan, tell me first — ^are you as good as ever ? ' 

The girl looked up into her cousin's face 
with wondering eyes. 

* I am not altered, I believe,' she said ; * I 
lead a quiet life with Miss Llewellen.' 

* And see no men ? ' 

* None but the clergyman.' 

* Who's got a wife and dozen children, 1 
suppose. Susan, I wish you'd guess what 
trouble I am in.' 

' I cannot. Only tell me, has Uncle 
Harley ?— ' 
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* Pshaw! Uncle Harley! Oh! There's 
Mrs. Bodham. No, the carriage has gone 
by. Susan, I want some money frightfiiUy. 
I don't know where to get some; can you 
help me?' 

* Indeed, I can't. I wish I could, but my 
allowance is so very small. Miss Llewellen 
would have made it larger, but I would not 
have it. She is so very kind ! ' 

* Is she ? Then, perhaps, she'd help me.' 

* Oh, Florence !' cried poor Susan, drawing 
back, distressed; *how can such thoughts 
occur to you ? I could not ask for money.' 

* I beg your pardon,' sneered the graceless 
Flo ; * I fancied her a charitable woman — 
one of the virtuous ones; the antisocial- 
evilites.' 

' I don't know what you're talking of,' said 
Susan, blushing painfully. 

' Don't you ? It's time you did, I think. 
If you had been to Farleigh, you'd have come 
back a little vidfler, I suspect, Susy. Lord 
George was there;' and Flo, as she said the 
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words, threw her arms round her coasui, and, 
drawing her fauce towards her, looked search- 
inglj into the girl's clear, grey ejes. 

Sosan drew back indignantly, bat her face 
was coloorless, and Florence felt, to her great 
joy, that the spell of her lover^s name, to one 
of them at least, was broken. 

It was long before the ignorant and unsus- 
pecting girl could be made to understand the 
nature of her cousin's anxieties ; but when 
the first shock of comprehension was oTer, 
not even Florence herself could see more 
clearly the necessity of obtaining the means 
by which alone, as it appeared, she could 
escape the evils that she dreaded. 

There was no reckless boasting in the lan- 
guage of the humbled girl, after her tale was 
told. She seemed (it might be acting, for hers 
was not a truthful nature) to shrink from meet- 
ing Susan's eye. She need not have been so 
careful, for the recipient of her painful confi- 
dence was more abashed than she, as both 
sat silently looking, but seeing nothing from 
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the opened window near which their chairs 
were placed. 

*Have you no pity?' Florence said at 
last, as she extended her two small hands to 
Susan. 

' Pity ! Yes, poor thing ! ' murmured the 
latter, hurriedly ; but she could not touch 
the pretty fingers that her cousin offered her. 

* How cold you are ! ' cried Florence ; ' you 
who have had a happy home, and no tempta- 
tions — ^you have not heard of lovers from your 
cradle^ — ^you were not given up to hired ser- 
vants and to vulgar nurserymaids, who spoke 
before you of their horrid vices. We were 
so poor, too ! We had not your advantages. 
Your nurses did not take you to low 
places, which I remember ours did, and 
beat us if we said we'd speak of all their 
wickedness. Oh, if I ever have daughters ; 
they shall be better cared for ! Susan, do 
say you feel for me? — <lo say that I had some 
excuse.' 

^It is very terrible,' said Susan, looking 
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ttil] away. * I wish jaa had not told me ; I 
can do nothing for joo. Florence, how could 
jon send for me to tell me this?' 

* Becanse I had no other friend. No single;, 
liTing 8onl to help or pitj me ! ' 

*No friend! Who is this lady yon are 
travelling with ? Has she no heart or feel- 
ing? She is not so very good herself it 
would appear, and might be thought to have 
some sympathy for others/ 

Susan spoke with an uncharitable bitter- 
ness, for which she afterwards reproached 
herself; but in truth her nature seemed mo- 
mentarily changed by the position in which 
she found herself. It was so shocking to be 
there, alone with her near relative, and listen- 
ing to such horrors ! What right had Flo- 
rence to appeal to her ? It seemed like even- 
ing them with one another ; and she, thank 
God, was not a Florence Harley ! 

* Why could not you,' she asked, * be satis- 
fied with the friend who probably is more 
accustomed to such tales than I am? Flo, do 
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not think me cruel, but I cannot stay with 
you. If I could assist you, I would gladly do 
so ; but as I cannot — / And Susan rose to 
go, but her limbs trembled with the agitation 
she had undergone, and her voice seemed 
faint and quavering. 

Florence gathered courage from the sight 
of her cousin's weakness. • 

*0h! Susan, can you leave me in this 
misery?' she exclaimed. * Remember, how 
we loved each other once ! Would you not 
pity the poor beggar in the streets who told 
you she must die if you deserted her ? And 
I must die, for I have no other friend. This 
woman who is with me knows it all, and only 
that I have learnt some secrets she would . 
gladly hide, the wretched protection that I 
have with her would have been long since 
denied to me. The world believes her to be 
rich, but I am far more cunning in such mat- 
ters. She wants to go abroad for many rea- 
sons — wants to go, perhaps, as much as T do ; 
but we^have no money for the journey and. 
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as I said before, if you do not come to my 
assistance, I shall die/ 

* And Lord George Annesley ? ' asked 
Susan, in a tone so low, that her cousin 
could scarcely catch the words. 

* Is a villain,' broke in Florence, vehemently 
— * is a villain and a beggar ! He will not 
see me now. It is money only that he wants. 
He is afraid of scenes. He said so once, and 
then we laughed together ! It was about a 
wretched girl I hated. I little thought he'd 
some day say the same of me. Oh ! Susy, 
if I could but live the time again ! If I 
could but show him how I loathed the very 
ground he treads on ! But there is no punish- 
ment for men, who're strong enough to bear 
it ; but for feeble women, who are deceived 
and then abandoned, mercy is a thing un- 
known.' 

^ I do not understand the question,' said 
Susan, coldly. * We are all free agents, and 
capable of discerning right from wrong.' 

* Of course we are, but not of keeping to 
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the right when all one's nature draws one on 
the other way ! Susy, there is an evil spirit 
in us all. It sleeps in you perhaps, or rather 
it is wide awake, or you could not be so very 
pitiless ! Think a little. Does not your 
heart tell you, you might help me ? A little 
money ! That is all I want to serve me, and 
if Miss Llewellen — ' 

* I cannot ask for it.' 

*But I have no such scruples. When 
" somebody drives," you know, what can one 
do but follow on ? You would not have the 
burthen of my fall upon you, surely ? Why, 
Susy, I should tumble to the depths, and 
sneer at your pale face from the hot place 
of — . But you need not look so horrified ; 
it is not come to that ; and I won't say a 
wicked word to shock you. All I want is an 
invitation to the Grange.' 

* To the Grange ! Impossible ! ' 

* Impossible ! and why ? Shall I contami- 
nate that blest abode of ancient maidism ? 
Or will the clergyman object to such a wicked 
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ODe, and think the morals of his wife in 
danger if she sits beside me in the parish 
church ? * 

'How recklessly you talk,' said Susan, 
angrily. * I cannot feel to pity you when you 
speak such sneering words.' 

* Forgive me, darling, for I am very miser- 
able. The little good there ever was in me 
is vanishing, and your cold words seem 
turning me to ice.' 

Susan was startled by the seriousness of 
the last appeal, uttered too, as it was, by 
Florence, in a tone of almost solemn warning. 
From the very commencement of the inter- 
view she had hardly felt satisfied either with 
her own motives, or the words that she bad 
used. Unknown, perhaps, to herself, she had 
nourished a jealous feeling against Florence 
Harley, and the sensation had scarcely less- 
ened when she saw again her cousin's im- 
proved and radiant beauty ; for Flo was very 
lovely, far more strikingly so, indeed, than 
Susan, even in the days when the latter's 
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youthful attractions were enhanced by the 
advantages of dress, and the illumination of a 
joyous spirit. 

The mention of Lord George Annesley, 
albeit the latter had ceased to be an object 
of loving interest to Susan, had been power- 
ful to increase the disgust and detestation 
felt by her at the recital poured by Florence 
into her unwilling ears ; and then the life led 
by the delicate-minded girl at the Grange had 
so ill prepared her for a narration so distress- 
ing to her purity of mind. As one of the 
single sisterhood, for so she deemed herself, 
severity had seemed most natural to her, and 
she had not spared the feelings of her erring 
cousin. 

But now there came a strong revulsion in 
her breast, for something whispered to her 
inwardly that the future guilt of Florence 
might lie upon her head. How seldom do 
any of us think, or act, as duty tells us, till 
self-interest has throvni its powerful influence 
into the scale for good ! It was fear for her 
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own possible share in her cousin's uncertain 
and dangerous future, that decided Susan as 
to the course she should pursue ; but even 
when she reluctantly gave the promise to ob- 
tain an invitation for Florence, her conscience 
half persuaded her that she was acting 
wrongly. 

The gratitude of the apparently repentant 
girl was boundless, and if repeated vows to 
lead a soberer life could have convinced poor, 
timid Susan that she had done her duty, they 
were not in this case wanting for the purpose. 

Florence, in her rapid way, decided and 
arranged everything ; her cousin having once 
yielded the main point at issue, seemed al- 
most a passive instrument in the hands of 
her former friend. 

The driving under the archway of Mrs. 
Floyd's carriage was the signal for the break- 
ing up of their conference and for the de- 
parture of Susan, who hurried from the room 
after a chilling parting (on her side at least) 
with Florence Harley. 
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*You must write to-morrow, or I shall 
turn up at the old lady's house. Good-by, 
you dear old thing — ^you always were so good 
— ^and if you knew how I detest this horrid 
woman ! ' 

Such were the parting words of the re- 
pentant Flo. 

Susan was not a little disgusted at her 
unseasonable levity, but her distaste would 
have been greater still, could she have lis- 
tened to her cousin's laughable account to 
Mrs. Bodham Floyd of the discussion that 
had taken place, and of the ingenious manner 
in which she was contriving, under circum- 
stances of unparalleled difficulty, to effect an 
entrance into the spinster's sanctuary. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

' MethoQglit that of tlioie Tinooary flowen 
I made a nosegay, boond in soch a way 
That the nme hoes, which in thdr natural bowers 
Were mingled, or opposed, the like array 
Kept those impriscm'd children of the hours 
Within my hand*; and then, elate and gay, 
I hastened to the spot whence I had come. 
That I might there present it. Oh, to whom?' 

Sheluey. 

Susan found it no easy matter to make Miss 
Llewellyn understand that she wished her 
cousin to pay a visit to the Grange. In 
short, Susan did not wish it hel-seU; and it 
was therefore somewhat difficult for the elder 
lady, however hospitably inclined, to divine 
what was aimed at by her god-daughter. 

*And so she's very pretty, is she?' said 
the kindly woman when Susan, after bestow- 
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ing some praise upon her cousin's person, 
sank into an awkward silence. 

*I should like to see her much. Does sh^ 
stay long at T V 

* No — yes. Indeed she did not tell me ; 
she said that she would like to see the 
Grange.' 

* And then I hope you said how happy I 
should be to show it to her. It is a pretty 
drive, and she could spend the day so nicely 
with you.' 

Nicely, indeed ! How poor Susan quailed 
beneath that cordial voice, and how she longed 
for ignorance on her own part of her cousin's 
wretched story ! She had known of old that 
Flo was vain and forward ; and had more than 
once committed herself by writing letters, 
which might be shown, and tell against her. 
She had been living, too, with wicked people, 
was in debt, and had been betting sometimes 
on the races. These sins were quite enough 
to horrify poor Susan; but now, besides, 
there was this frightful garbled history — a 

o2 
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history told to her with a frank cynicism 
which increased her dread dismay, and caused 
her (with all her woman's pity) to turn from 
Florence with disgust unmitigated. 

'My cousin doesn't like the lady much 
that she is living with/ was her next remark. 
'She seems a curious person. Dear Miss 
Llewellyn, I think my Cousin Florence 
wants some change. She says so, and I said 
perhaps — I mentioned that — ^ 

* That she can have it at the Grange. Of 
course she can, my dear. Pray, vmie and say 
so, and to-morrow we will ask the Vicar to 
an early tea. She will not mind, I hope, our 
country habits ? ' 

Susan's previously formed determination to 
keep Miss Llewellen from even guessing 
(prior to her visit) at the real excuse of Flo- 
rence's wish to inspect the beauties of the 
Grange, was nearly overset by this prompt 
acquiescence. It struck her as so deeply 
treacherous to allow the scheming girl, her 
own relation too, to come on such a false 
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pretence among them, that she made a feeble 
eflfort to explain, in some sort, to the unsus- 
pecting lady, the nature of the case. Nothing 
short, however, of* a minuteness of detail, 
which Susan was not prepared to give, would 
have enlightened Miss Llewellyn in the least 
degree concerning the character of her ex- 
pected visitor. 

* She had written foolish letters,' said Miss 
Chrissy, after receiving so much of her com- 
panion's confidence as the latter thought it 
advisable to bestow upon her. *But what 
was that ? and how could one ever be afraid 
of letters ? What could a young girl say ? 
Young ladies were too well brought up. If 
it were Hannah Jones, or Sarah Smith, she 
might not wonder, but even then .... And 
as to debt — poor thing !' Miss Llewellen had 
known the time when it was hard work to pay 
their grocer's bill, and she could feel for her. 

Susan could say no more ; she was relieved 
to think that she had made an effort, and 
now could only wait in patience for the event 
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from which her cousin anticipated such bene- 
ficial results. 

The day before Florences arrival was a 
Sunday, a circumstance ^which had retarded 
the visit by some four-and-twenty hours, and 
Susan had silently rejoiced at the reprieve. 

They had been at church, that pair of 
friends, for they could well be called so, and 
Mr. Bernard and his little daughter were 
walking slowly back with them to the Grange. 

Susan was talking to the Vicar of his 
sermon; he had Meft off,' she said, just as 
she had begun to understand, and take an 
interest in his meaning ; fifteen minutes was 
so very short ; ' what could be said effectually 
in so small a space of time? ' she urged. 

' It was long enough to make the children 
fidget and look weary,' answered the Vicar ; 
'the church was very hot, and Minnie had 
her hat on.' 

' How could you see her ? ' asked Susan, 
laughing ; ' her little head was down so low.' 

' One sees all one wants to see, and lowly 
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things the most, because one looks for them,* 
answered Mr. Bernard, in his deep, quiet 
voice. *I had a vision in the church to-day,' 
he added as simply as though he were speak- 
ing of the clerk's *Amen.' 

Miss Llewellen looked up from under her 
large poke-bonnet in consternation. 

• A vision ! Mr. Bernard ! Not a sign of 
death, I trust?' 

The Vicar smiled. 

*No,* he replied gently; *a vision of 
humble peace I trust, for most of us, and 
for my little girl amongst the rest, a ." happy 
omen." You were all singing,' he added 
after a pause, during which Minnie had 
held up her delicate face to him to be kissed ; 
* you were all singing except myself, and I was 
looking down at Minnie, when something, 
I cannot explain it, in her dress and look, 
reminded me of Burns's favourite wild-flower ; 
the modest blossom — 

*< With silver crest and golden eye," 

the ^^ bonnie gem '* that '' glinted forth amid 
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the stonn ; " it was the wrong time to fall 
into a reverie, but it crept over me before I 
was aware of the danger of dreaming there 
on Minnie's future.' 

* You could not have a better or a purer 
dream,' said Susan, gently. 

' It was not of my little daughter only/ 
continued Bernard, * but of all tender things 
whose heads are gently "glinting forth" 
amid the storms of life ! Fain would I keep 
them humble, tender, lowly; lowly even as 
the little flower, the pretty daisy that I saw one 
summer's morning blooming in a busy place. '^ 

'What place?' asked Susan, *and how 
could such a tiny flower have fixed itself so 
surely in your memory ? ' 

*, Because it was so aui of place,' rejoined 
the Vicar, quaintly ; * the blossom grew upon 
a blackened soil, and where, of all places (for 
it was where the cry of human suflfering rose 
pitiously to heaven), you would the least have 
thought to find so pale a flower.' 

' Good gracious ! Mr. Bernard,' said Miss 
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Llewellen, whose bonnet was upraised in 
wonder to his face ; * you must have seen the 
daisy in a battle!' 

*Not exactly — but in a scene in some 
respects almost as awful — for the fire and 
the smoke filled the thick atmosphere .with 
suffocating power; and men, who had in- 
voked the aid of God's most mighty elements^ 
were powerless when the sounds of terror 
struck upon their hearts, and crouched down 
humbly before their Maker in their dire 
extremity. I did not tell you, Miss Llew- 
ellen,' the Vicar added, turning to his patient 
auditress ; ' I did not tell you that I was one 
of those who lived to tell the horrors of the 
last railway accident at L .' 

*The great railway tragedy last week?' 
asked Susan, in a hurried voice. * Oh, Mr. 
Bernard, and you never said so ! You never 
let us feel how thankful we ought to be that 
you escaped ! ' 

Bernard continued (without heeding her ex- 
clamation) to discuss the subject of his vision. 
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^It was in the daytime, yon remember, 
and the loss of life was fearful. The air was 
filled with dying shrieks, and the ground 
covered with the dead and wounded. We that 
were uninjured did our best for those who 
were maimed and helpless ; and, after all the 
work was over, I stood almost alone upon the 
shattered rails, and looked around me. Then, 
between the iron lines, and where the 
mighty engine rushed above its harmless 
head through the long hours of the nights 
and days, I saw the lowly flower. Misal 
Brigham, it was the vision of that blossom 
that I saw in church to-day ! A prouder 
stem and loftier head would not have 
stood so firm amid the shock of battle, 
but the gentle one, that bent beneath the 
danger, was safe when the day of trial had 
come!* 

* It was very pretty,' remarked Miss Llew- 
ellen, softly, * and Tm sure that Mary will 
remember it, — won't you, my dear, and try to 
please your dear papa ? ' 
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Susan was silent for awhile, and then al- 
luded only to the sennon. 

' You say we are all, though in some re- 
mote degree, responsible, perhaps, for others' 
sins,' she said. ^ This seems unjust, I think. 
We can but do our best — who can be 
answerable for consequences ? ' 

'But do we ask ourselves,' said Bernard, 
in reply, * how far an action that we medi- 
tate, or a word we are about to say, will tell 
on others ? Is it not only of ourselves we 
think, even in our least sinful moods, and 
who can say that calculation of the harm a 
trifling word may do has ever checked its 
utterance ? ' 

* It always seems to me,' said Susan, * that 
your text, and the promise it contains, was 
given, amongst others, to discourage the Cal- 
vinistic doctrine, that by faith alone we can 
hope for heaven. He thai converteth a sinner 
from the error of his ways^ ehdl save a soul 
from deaths and shall hide a multitude of sins' 

* And if,' rejoined the Vicar, * there is a 
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